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THE  GLORY  OF  GOD 

Thou  art,  O  God,  the  life  and  light 
Of  all  this  wondrous  world  we  see; 

Its  glow  by  day,  its  smile  by  night, 

Are  but  reflections  caught  from  Thee. 

Where'er  we  turn,  Thy  glories  shine, 

And  all  things  fair  and  bright  are  Thine! 
— Thomas  Moore 
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General 

Washington's 

Mailbag 

By  Joan  M.  Dawson 


Letters  to  Washington  reveal 
that  it  was  a  long,  hard  war 


Bronze  plaque  of  General  Washington 
in  prayer  at  Valley  Forge  during  the 
grim    and    desperate    winter   of    1777. 


THERE  are  a  number  of  ways  of 
paying  tribute  to  the  steadfast 
courage  of  the  giant  that  was  George 
Washington.  One  way  is  to  look  at 
some  of  the  letters  written  to  the 
Commander  in  chief  of  the  Conti- 
nental Army  and  then  ask  yourself 
if  you  could  have  stood  his  eight 
years  of  frustration  and  heartache. 

Everything  was  always  going 
wrong.  His  men  seemed  to  be  always 
out  of  every  single  material  needed  to 
keep  an  army  in  the  field,  and  gen- 
erally they  even  lacked  food,  cloth- 
ing, and  medicines  to  stay  alive.  We 
have  all  grown  up  on  the  hungry 
gallantry  of  the  ragged  Continentals. 
How  often  do  we  stop  to  think  of 
what  life  must  have  been  like  for 


them  and  for  the  man  who  had  sworn 
an  oath  to  lead  them? 

Listen  to  the  voices,  and  remember 
that  Washington  had  to  live  with 
this  sort  of  thing  all  day  every  day 
for  eight  years. 

"We  need  arms,  medicines, 
blankets  most  cruelly,"  wrote  the 
man  who  was  supposed  to  be  saving 
Charleston,  S.C.,  from  invasion  in 
the  spring  of  1776.  "I  have  no  cash," 
worried  the  Quartermaster  General 
of  the  United  States  Army,  not  once 
but  endlessly.  "This  garrison  must  be 
well  clothed  or  they  will  perish," 
said  a  lieutenant  colonel  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  winter  of  1777.  "Gen- 
eral Wayne's  detachment  is  almost 
starving,"  reported  Alexander  Hamil- 


ton  eight  months  later,  explaining 
that  they  had  kept  after  the  enemy 
as  long  as  it  had  been  physically  pos- 
sible. 

Sometimes  the  senders  of  these 
letters  were  clearly  at  the  end  of 
their  nerves.  Twenty-nine-year-old 
Brigadier  General  James  Mitchell 
Varnum  of  Rhode  Island  had  been 
in  the  Army  since  after  Lexington 
in  the  spring  of  1775.  His  toughness 
was  legendary.  But  Valley  Forge  was 
almost  more  than  he  could  take. 
Shortly  before  Christmas  of  77  he 
wrote: 

According  to  the  saying  of  Solomon, 
hunger  will  break  through  a  stone 
wall.  .  .  .  Three  days  successively 
have  been  destitute  of  bread.  Two 
days  we  have  been  entirely  without 
meat.  .  .  .  The  complaints  are  too 
urgent  to  pass  without  notice.  It  is 
with  pain  that  I  mention  this  distress. 
I  know  it  will  make  Your  Excellency 
unhappy;  but  if  you  expect  the  exer- 
tions of  virtuous  principles  while 
your  troops  are  deprived  of  the 
essential  necessaries  of  life,  your  final 
disappointment  will  be  great  in  pro- 
portion to  the  patience  which  now 
astonishes  every  man  of  human  feel- 
ings. 

LETTERS  poured  in  constantly 
with  complaints  of  things 
needed  and  not  to  be  had:  ball, 
powder,  flints,  lead,  medical  supplies, 
tents,  cloth  to  make  tents,  carriages 
for  what  cannon  they  had,  vinegar, 
wagons,  forage  for  the  horses.  "How 
do  you  expect  me  to  build  a  bridge," 
demanded  one  engineer,  "when  I 
can't  get  the  boards  or  the  tools  to 
make  it?" 

When  Washington  asked  for  the 
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things  and  people  he  had  to  have 
from  men  who  should  have  been  able 
to  supply  them,  he  generally  heard 
about  all  the  reasons  why  they 
couldn't  be  sent.  The  reasons  were 
usually  good  ones,  too. 

On  November  5,  1776,  Nathanael 
Greene  said  he  couldn't  send  flour, 
though  for  once  some  was  available, 
because  he  couldn't  get  wagons. 
These  wagons  had  to  be  lent  by 
farmers,  who  needed  them  to  gather 
wood  for  their  families'  winter.  At 
other  times  of  the  year  they  were 
needed  for  bringing  in  crops  or  for 
taking  provisions  to  market. 

At  a  very  dangerous  moment  in 
the  summer  of  1778,  the  very  helpful 
and  patriotic  Governor  Jonathan 
Trumbull  of  Connecticut  was  forced 
to  refuse  Militia  reinforcements.  It 
was  harvest  time,  and  if  the  men 
didn't  bring  in  what  they  had  grown, 
no  one  would  eat  during  the  coming 
months. 

Late  in  1780,  Virginia's  Gover- 
nor, Thomas  Jefferson,  apologized  for 
being  so  slow  sending  his  State's 
quota  of  troops.  He  would  not  send 
unarmed  men,  and  he  could  find  no 
muskets.  Virginia  had  long  since 
given  all  she  had. 

Again  and  again  these  people 
speak  of  America's  unbelievably 
underdeveloped  nationhood.  At  least, 
their  primitive  conditions  seem  in- 
credible now.  They  had  so  little. 
How  did  they  dare  fight  the  greatest 
Empire  in  the  world? 

The  inadequacies  led  to  disaster 
reports.  Washington  never  knew 
when  he  would  have  to  read  of  forts 
evacuated,  battles  lost  for  want  of 
equipment,  possible  victories  missed 


because  weakened  men  could  not 
keep  on  their  feet  another  hour.  At 
the  darkest  point  in  the  war,  most  of 
the  Navy  had  to  be  scuttled.  There 
weren't  enough  ships  or  enough 
armor  or  enough  guns  to  meet  the 
Royal  Navy  or  even  to  pass  by  it. 

No  one  was  immune.  Washington's 
best  officers,  who  ate  no  better  than 
the  privates,  came  down  with  their 
malnourished  ailments.  One  major 
general  was  unavailable  when 
needed  because  of  what  he  described 
to  Washington  as  "a  barbarous  com- 
bination of  disorders."  Nathanael 
Greene  could  do  no  good  when  New 
York  City  had  to  be  evacuated.  He 
had  a  wasting  fever.  Lafayette  came 
down  with  the  same  thing  in  1780. 
Alexander  Hamilton  made  desperate 
efforts  to  keep  going,  raising  rein- 
forcements before  Valley  Forge,  but 
acute  rheumatic  fever  will  not  be 
downed  by  will  power. 

Then  there  were  the  problems  that 
any  commander  in  chief  has  to  face. 
What  is  the  enemy  planning?  Where 
should  the  best  troops  be  sent? 
Should  the  army  attack,  or  would  it 
be  better  to  make  the  enemy  show 
his  hand  first? 

Sometimes  General  Washington 
asked  for  advice.  Often  it  was  volun- 
teered. 

IN  January,  1776,  an  old  friend  who 
had  been  with  Washington  at 
Braddock's  defeat,  wrote:  "The  con- 
sequences of  the  enemy's  possessing 
themselves  of  New  York  have  ap- 
peared to  me  so  terrible  that  I  have 
scarcely  been  able  to  sleep  from  ap- 
prehensions on  the  subject."  He 
urged  the  commander  in  chief  to  take 


advantage  of  his  popularity  and  make 
himself  a  dictator.  With  absolute 
powers,  he  could  wipe  out  the  Tory 
fifth  column  in  the  city. 

Washington  did  mind  civil  lib- 
erties. At  no  time  did  he  show  any 
annoyance  at  being  subordinate  to 
the  civilian  governments  of  the 
United  States.  Arbitrary  rule  was  the 
enemy,  not  a  useful  instrument.  Ad- 
vice ignored. 

He  also  had  to  ignore  certain 
Pennsylvanians  who  begged  him  in 
the  winter  of  1777-78  to  try  anything 
to  get  Philadelphia  back  in  American 
hands.  He  accepted  instead  the  ma- 
jority opinion  of  the  top-ranking 
officers  at  Valley  Forge.  Philadel- 
phian  Joseph  Reed  had  the  strength 
to  say  what  Washington  knew  to  be 
necessary:  "There  cannot  be  any  per- 
son, Sir,  either  on  a  public  or  private 
account,  upon  whom  the  motives  for 
a  winter's  campaign  can  operate 
more  forcibly.  I  have  every  reason 
to  wish  it — and  yet,  in  the  state  and 
condition  of  our  Army,  my  judgment 
is  against  it." 

Reed's  family  was  inside  occupied 
Philadelphia,  and  both  men  knew  it. 
American  commanders  since  that 
time  have  had  to  accept  this  kind  of 
self-sacrifice.  But  even  the  Confeder- 
ate Army  didn't  have  to  renounce  and 
renounce  and  renounce  for  as  many 
years  as  Washington's  forces  had  to. 
Even  Robert  E.  Lee  didn't  have  to 
thank  so  many  men.  Lee  consciously 
based  his  character  on  Washington's, 
because  he,  too,  had  to  fight  with 
nothing. 

The  worst  ordeal  of  all  was  having 
to  read  letters  like  these  and  not  be 
able  to  help. 


Sometimes  the  strain  showed.  He 
lost  his  temper  in  public  twice.  Once, 
in  1781,  he  and  a  tired  Hamilton 
found  themselves  quarreling  over 
trifles.  In  a  letter  to  one  of  his 
brothers  he  complained  that  no  other 
officer  in  history  had  ever  had  so 
many  problems  as  he  met  every  day. 
Mostly,  though,  the  Commander 
in  chief  of  the  Continental  Army  kept 
himself  in  good  order.  His  men 
adored  him  and  wrote  songs  in  his 
honor.  A  newspaper  editorial  called 
him  "the  prop  and  glory  of  this  West- 
ern World."  They  never  saw  him 
despairing!  He  never  took  his  prob- 
lems out  on  people  who  couldn't  an- 
swer back.  The  dictatorial  powers 
a  grateful  and  frightened  Congress 
once  gave  him  were  used  only  to  get 
food  for  his  starving  men  from  a  set 
of  profiteers  who  were  hoarding  it. 

When  the  war  was  finally  won, 
Governor  Trumbull  was  happy  to 
be  able,  at  last,  to  send  a  good  let- 
ter to  the  General  he  had  had  to  dis- 
tress so  often.  "I  have  the  honor  to 
assure  you  .  .  .  how  great  pleasure 
and  satisfaction  we  have  enjoyed  in 
the  wisdom,  magnanimity,  and  skill 
shown  in  forming,  disciplining,  and 
conducting  the  Army  of  the  United 
States  to  so  glorious  an  event.  .  .  ." 
The  Connecticut  State  Legislature 
joined  Trumbull  in  "testifying  the 
high  sense  they  entertain  of  your 
exalted  merits  and  their  obligations 
to  you  and  your  patriot  Army 
(through  the  blessing  of  heaven)  for 
the  establishment  of  freedom,  inde- 
pendence, and  peace." 

No  man  ever  did  more  to  earn  such 
high  words  of  praise.  Washington 
had  had  a  long,  hard  war.  ■  ■ 
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"Murphy's  Law" 


THE  last  guy  we  blame  for  mis- 
takes or  even  failures  is  the  guy 
who  is  usually  responsible  for  them. 
You  and  me.  In  World  War  II  we 
invented  "gremlins"  to  take  the 
blame  for  breaking  airplanes. 

In  the  missile  age  we  have  discov- 
ered "Murphy's  Law"  which  reads, 
"If  it  can  fail,  it  will.  If  it  can  be 
hooked  up  wrong,  someone  will  do  it 
that  way.  If  it  can  be  operated  incor- 
rectly, someone  will  operate  it  that 
way.  All  failures  occur  at  the  worst 
possible  time  and  place."  This  "law" 
conveniently  shifts  the  blame  some- 
where else.  But  unless  your  name  is 
Murphy — it  doesn't  apply  to  your 
goofs  and  failures. 

Take  a  look  at  yourself!  Maybe  a 
little  more  use  of  your  God-given  in- 
telligence, a  little  more  elbow  grease, 
a  little  more  responsibility  would 
remedy  the  situation. 

Life  generally  affords  a  man  an 
opportunity  to  start  again.  So  put  all 
you've  got  into  the  job  at  hand,  seek 
God's  help,  and  forget  excuses!  You 
really  don't  have  to  fail! 

— George  S.  Wilson 

Sideshow? 

First  kid:  "My  daddy  is  an  Eagle, 
a  Moose,  an  Elk  and  a  Lion." 

Second  kid:  "Gee,  no  kidding. 
How  much  does  it  cost  to  see  him?" 
— Weekly  Progress. 

RICH  RELATIVES:   People   with   will 
power. — Jack  Herbert. 


Christ's  Claim  on  Your  Life 


By  Richard  G.  Eisemann 


WHY  should  single,  or  unac- 
companied military  personnel, 
seek  and  maintain  a  chapel  relation- 
ship during  their  tour  here?"  While 
preparing  an  article  for  our  Base 
Chapel  newspaper  earlier  this  year, 
I  asked  that  question  of  several  of  my 
younger  GI  friends.  Be  assured  that 
posing  such  a  question  is  a  lot  less 
difficult  than  attempting  to  develop 
an  appropriate  answer  that  would 
be  both  theologically  correct  and 
practically  useful. 

Certainly,  this  subject  has  had 
(and  will  continue  to  have)  the 
prayerful  concern  of  everyone  in  the 
chaplaincy.  About  the  time  I  was 
asking  our  introductory  question,  a 
newsletter  arrived  from  the  Chief 
of  Air  Force  Chaplain's  office  with 
the  following  statement  in  it:  "If 
there  is  one  area  where  emphasis  .  .  . 
should  lie,  it  is  the  single  airman  pro- 
gram. We  have  established  recog- 
nized successful  programs  of  worship 
for  our  married  personnel.  Our  reli- 
gious education  program  and  our  so- 
cial program  for  our  youth  are  recog- 
nized in  and  out  of  the  Air  Force. 


However,  the  paucity  of  young  air- 
men participating  in  our  chapel  pro- 
gram and  chapel  organizations  is  sta- 
tistically demonstrated/' 

Single  Airmen  Serve 

One  of  the  airmen  I  contacted, 
while  seeking  ideas  for  my  story,  was 
a  twenty-three-year-old  from  New 
Brunswick,  New  Jersey.  Before  en- 
tering the  service  he  was  an  active 
member  and  leader  in  civic  organi- 
zations like  the  New  Jersey  Youth 
Temperance  Union  and  the  Baptist 
Youth  Convention,  of  which  he  was 
once  an  officer.  While  here  at  Naha 
Base  he  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Sunday  school  teaching  staff  and  as 
member  of  the  Chapel  Choir.  He 
said,  "I  enjoy  singing  in  the  chapel 
choir,  because  it  is  my  way  of  telling 
of  God's  greatness  and  the  blessings 
that  I  have  received  throughout  each 
week."  He  felt  that,  "It  is  my  way 
of  lifting  up  a  public  thanksgiving  to 
Him  who  has  blessed  me  with  some 
talent,  which  I  want  to  use  in  spread- 
ing His  Word." 

Another      nineteen-year-old      Lu- 


Chaplain  Eisemann  is  presently  at  Nairn  AB,  Okinawa. 


theran  GI  from  Preston,  Minnesota, 
was  a  faithful  worshipper  and  one  of 
our  most  effective  Sunday  school 
teachers.  The  simplest  description 
that  can  be  offered  of  him  is  that  "his 
eagerness  to  serve  and  be  helpful 
were  obvious  in  all  his  many  chapel 
related  undertakings. " 

An  airman  first-class  from  Belle- 
vue,  Nebraska,  told  me  that  leather- 
work  and  photography  had  served 
him  well  as  hobbies  during  his  sepa- 
ration from  his  wife  and  child.  A 
member  of  the  Nazarene  Church,  he 
told  me  that  he  hoped  to  pursue  a 
degree  in  business  administration, 
after  being  reunited  with  his  family. 
Just  before  leaving  for  the  States 
this  past  summer  he  said,  "I  have 
especially  enjoyed  the  chapel  Sun- 
day evening  service  with  its  hymn- 
sing,  preaching,  and  social  fellowship 
afterward,  all  of  which  reminded  me 
of  my  own  home  church." 


Examine  Your  Commitment 

If  you  are  like  those  just  men- 
tioned, perhaps  these  simple  illustra- 
tions of  what  others  feel  will  further 
encourage  you  to  establish  and/or 
maintain  a  firm  relationship  with  the 
chapel  at  your  duty  station.  At  least, 
I  trust  that  it  will  cause  you  to  pause 
and  re-evaluate  your  spiritual  needs 
and  determine  whether  they  are 
being  adequately  met.  If  you  find 
yourself  in  "good  shape"  then  you 
will  be  better  prepared  to  express 
your  concern  for  and  witness  to  .  .  . 
others  around  you  who  are  either 
non-Christians,  or  nominal  ones. 

What  is  involved  here  is  the  need 
to  openly,  honestly,  prayerfully  and 
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critically  examine  your  commitment 
(or  lack  of  it)  to  God  through  Christ, 
all  of  which  is  "facilitated"  by  the 
worship,  service  and  fellowship  op- 
portunities of  your  nearest  military 
chapel.  I  am  reminded  of  this  need 
every  time  I  give  an  inprocessing 
briefing  (on  behalf  of  the  chapel)  to 
new  "permanent  party"  or  "tempo- 
rary duty"  personnel.  Usually,  after 
explaining  the  chapel  "program"  in 
detail  and  making  the  men  aware  of 
the  assortment  of  literature  I'd  placed 
on  the  stage  behind  me,  I  tell  them 
a  little  story  about  establishing  priori- 
ties. 

It  goes  like  this.  A  little  boy  was 
given  two  dimes  by  his  dad:  one  for 
ice  cream  (right  away)  and  the  other 
for  Sunday  school  (the  next  day) .  As 
the  little  fellow  ran  down  the  drive 
on  the  way  to  the  store,  he  stumbled 
and  fell  flat  on  his  face.  One  of  the 
dimes  fell  out  of  his  hand  as  he  did 
so,  and  it  rolled  into  the  street  and 
down  the  storm  sewer.  While  brush- 
ing himself  off  he  was  heard  to  say, 
"Oh!  there  goes  Jesus'  dime."  I  think 
the  story  leaves  little  doubt,  as  to  the 
order  of  priorities  in  his  life. 

As  editor  of  a  chapel  paper,  I  re- 
cently asked  one  of  our  chaplains  to 
write  a  short  article  about  "The 
Chaplain's  Reply  to:  'Nothing  to 
do/  "  In  his  story  he  referred  to  off- 
duty  time  as  problem  time,  since  it 
is  during  that  period  of  some  GI's 
service  that  most  of  their  difficulties 
arise.  He  observed  that,  "The  com- 
mon complaint  by  those  who  find 
themselves  in  trouble,  'There  is  noth- 
ing to  do,'  just  doesn't  add  up!"  He 
pointed  out  that  our  base  education 
program  offers  young  men  one  of 


the  best  opportunities  to  prepare  for 
their  future  that  they  will  ever  have. 
A  nearby  library  houses  "the  re- 
corded knowledge  of  the  ages,"  while 
the  base  athletic  program  is  "almost 
ideal."  For  those  who  want  to  dem- 
onstrate their  masculinity  to  others 
he  suggested  the  competitive  games 
at  the  base  gym,  use  of  the  steam 
room,  or  coaching  of  Little  League 
activities  for  dependent  boys.  He 
concluded  by  stating,  "Time  has  a 
sacred  dimension  and  unless  we  in- 
vest the  time  allotted  to  us  with 
eternal  values  in  mind,  we  profane 
time  and  our  own  lives  along  with  it." 

Think  of  God's  Investment 

As  you  consider  Christ's  claim  on 
your  life,  you  will  feel  compelled  to 
think  of  God's  investment  in  you.  As 
you  review  that  thought,  you'll  re- 
alize that  God  (in  a  highly  personal 
way)  has  spoken  to  us  and  has  in- 
vested in  us  his  love  and  truth. 
Surely,  you  and  I  do  not  want  to 
be  found  guilty  of  the  charge  of  be- 
ing "unrighteous  stewards."  How- 
ever, I'm  afraid  that  too  many  of  us 
are  like  the  Church  of  Corinth  to 
which  Paul  wrote  ages  ago.  Members 
were  plentifully  supplied  with  spir- 
itual gifts,  but  (as  is  often  the  case) 
they  abused  the  privileges  they  had. 
One  writer  makes  quite  a  distinction 
between  the  subject  of  grace  and 
gifts  that  Paul  mentions  in  1  Corin- 
thians 12:1-11.  This  author  suggests 
that,  "Where  grace  is  given  ...  it  is 
for  the  salvation  of  those  who  have 
it,  and  where  gifts  are  bestowed, 
they  are  for  the  advantage  and  sal- 
vation of  others."  He  concluded  by 
observing   that   a   person   could   be 


literally  "swimming  in  gifts,"  but  ut- 
terly void  of  God's  grace. 

It  must  have  been  deeply  discour- 
aging for  Paul,  to  say  the  least,  to 
see  men  and  women  literally  wasting 
their  God-given  goodness  away  in  a 
"sea  of  abuse."  Lest  you  think  that 
this  condition  does  not  exist  today,  I 
might  say  that  I  have  three  files  full 
of  notes  taken  during  counseling  ap- 
pointments that  would  indicate 
otherwise  to  me. 

Your  Gifts— Do  Good  with  Them 

The  same  sickening,  heartbreak- 
ing, frustrating  conditions  exist  today 
that  confronted  Paul  in  his  day. 
Leafing  through  my  files,  hundreds 
of  hours  of  "burden-sharing"  literally 
jumped  out  at  me  once  more.  Al- 
cohol, adultery,  vocational  malad- 
justment, financial  stress,  uncon- 
trolled tempers,  venereal  disease, 
guilt  feelings  (real  and  unreal)  are 
the  themes  of  page  after  page,  as 
separately  (or  in  combination)  they 
united  to  "scar,  crack,  and  crush" 
human  lives.  In  most  every  case  they 
represented  the  stubborn  unwilling- 
ness of  man  to  "let  God  be  God"  in 
his  life. 

You  can't  make  a  study  of  Paul's 
letter  to  the  Corinthians  without 
wondering  why  these  gifts  had  been 
bestowed.  Certainly,  they  were  not 
distributed  for  the  mere  honor  and 
advantage  of  those  that  had  them, 
but  to  benefit  the  church,  the  "bride 
of  Christ."  So,  it  would  seem  that  we 
should  also  be  reminded  that  what- 
ever gifts  God  confers  on  any  man, 
that  man  should  do  good  with  them. 
"As  each  has  received  a  gift,  employ 
it  for  one  another,  as  good  stewards 
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of  God's  varied  grace,"  is  the  sug- 
gestion of  1  Peter  4:10.  For  men  and 
women  (like  yourself)  who  are  won- 
dering what  you  can  do  for  others, 
this  verse  helps  supply  the  "keynote" 
of  motivation  for  seeking  out  oppor- 
tunities for  service. 

It  is  in  the  same  spirit  that  Paul 
writes,  "Every  good  and  perfect  gift 
is  from  above."  I  guess  the  wonder  of 
it  is  that  these  gifts  are  so  utterly 
free!  We  don't  receive  our  blessings 
with  a  citation  that  reads,  "In  recog- 
nition of  meritorious  service";  nor  do 
we  "buy"  them,  as  though  they  have 
arrived  (heaven-sent)  C.O.D.  Every 
man  and  woman  who  picks  up  this 
issue  of  THE  LINK  and  reads  this 
message  is  extended  the  same  basic 
reminder  and  challenge. 

Actually,  the  "spirit"  of  the  chal- 
lenge was  once  exemplified  by 
Charles  Brookfield,  of  whom  it  was 
said,  "He  was  never  a  great  actor, 
but  he  was  invaluable  in  small  parts." 
You  are  a  gifted  person — by  the 
grace  of  God.  Think  of  it!  Be  aware 
of  it!  Believe  it!  Live  accordingly! 
Serve  faithfully!  Respond  gratefully! 
Thus,  with  a  humble  deed  there; 
an  unspectacular  service  there;  the 
kingdom  comes  upon  us  quietly.  In 
this  decisive  day,  so  filled  with  heart- 
ache, danger  and  promise,  we  "ordi- 
nary Christians"  are  the  most  impor- 
tant people  in  the  world  (wherever 
we  are  stationed)  with  our  labors, 
our  dollars,  and  our  prayers!  All  of 
this  is  part  of  being  responsive  to 
"Christ's   claim   on   your  life."  ■  B 

Why  don't  you  learn  to  live  the  good 
life  now,  before  you  get  too  old  to  enjoy 
it?— -Nina  Willis  Walter. 
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Daily  Bible  Readings 

FEBRUARY 


DAY 


CHAPTER 

.22:39-71 

23:1-31 

...23:32-56 

24:1-35 

24:36-53 

.2:1-13 

1:10-20 


BOOK 

Luke    . 

Luke    . 

Luke    . 

Luke    . 

Luke    . 

6  Sunday Philippians 

7 Colossians 

8 1  Thessalonians 4 

9 1  Timothy   6:11-17 

10 Titus    3 

11 Philemon    

12 Hebrews    1:1-2:4 

13  Sunday  Hebrews    2:5-18 

14 Hebrews 3 

15 Hebrews    4:14-5:14 

16 Hebrews    10:19-39 

17 1  Peter   1:1-21 

18 II  Peter 1:1-21 

19 1  John l 

20  Sunday  I  John 5 

21 II  John 

22 Revelation    1:1-20 

23  Lent John    13:1-20 

24 John    13:21-38 

25 John 14 

26 John 15 

27  Sunday  John 16 

28 John 17 

SELF  APPRAISAL 

I  scowled  at  all  the  kids  in  church 
Who  laughed  and  made  a  noise. 
"Disgraceful  that  the  parents  don't 
Control  these  girls  and  boys." 
As  my  wife  looked  down  I  realized 
It  was  I  who  did  no  controlling; 
Our  sons  were  not  in  church  at  all, 
But  in  the  city,  bowling! 

— Harold  L.  Taylor 


Ensign   Helen  Purviance,   one   of   the 
doughnut  girls,  during  World  War  I. 


By  Margaret  Troutt 


The  doughnut  girls  were  a 
symbol  of  love  and  service 


RAIN  had  been  coming  down 
steadily  for  more  than  thirty- 
six  days  in  the  French  village  of 
Montiers-sur-Saulx,  where  the  First 
Division's  ammunition  train  was 
quartered  during  the  Fall  of  1917. 
Mud  and  pools  of  swampy  water  sur- 
rounded the  Salvation  Army  hut 
where  two  young  women  officers 
were  trying  to  figure  out  what  to 
cook  for  the  war-weary  "doughboys." 
Ensign  Helen  Purviance  from  New 
York  and  Ensign  Margaret  Sheldon 
from  Chicago  shivered  in  the  heavy 
wool  military  uniforms  General  J. 
Pershing  had  approved  and  issued 
to  Salvationists  engaged  in  war 
work.  But  they  tried  to  ignore  the 
weather  as  they  thought  about  Evan- 
geline Booth's  words  to  the  contin- 
gent of  Army  lassies  on  their  eve  of 
departure  for  France. 


"You  are  going  overseas  to  serve 
Christ,"  she  had  said.  "You  must  for- 
get yourselves,  be  examples  of  His 
love,  willing  to  endure  hardship,  to 
lay  down  your  lives,  if  need  be,  for 
His  sake.  I  rely  upon  you  for  unsur- 
passed devotion  to  the  brave  men 
who  are  serving  their  country.  I  also 
rely  upon  you  for  unsurpassed  devo- 
tion to  the  banner  of  Calvary  ...  by 
the  standards  of  which,  alone,  men 
can  be  liberated  from  all  their  bond- 
age." 

The  lassies  had  tried  to  adapt  their 
services  to  meet  best  the  needs  of  the 
soldiers.  During  the  past  dreary,  wet, 
soggy  days,  homecooked  food  had 
been  the  prime  morale  booster.  Now 
almost  all  their  supplies  were  gone, 
with  little  likelihood  of  replenishment 
because  the  washed-out  roads  were 
holding  up  transportation. 
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Ensign  Purviance  served  a  cup  of 
coffee  to  Private  Braxton  Zuber  of 
Auburn,  Ala.  As  he  drank  it,  he  said 
longingly,  "Man,  if  I  just  had  a 
doughnut  now  like  Mom  used  to 
make!" 

"Margaret,"  said  the  ensign  to  her 
assistant,  "can  you  make  doughnuts?" 

"Yes,  but  you  know  we  don't  have 
the  makings  or  anything  to  cook  them 
in,"  she  answered. 

They  talked  about  it  and  decided 
that  somehow  they'd  have  to  get  the 
ingredients  and  utensils.  If  one  boy 
had  a  hankering  for  doughnuts,  may- 
be others  did,  too.  Besides  they  might 
be  able  to  cook  doughnuts  under  the 
present  makeshift  conditions,  when 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  think  of 
baking  pies  or  cakes. 

Arrangements  were  made  to  secure 
flour,  sugar,  lard,  baking  powder  and 
canned  milk  from  the  quartermaster's 
dwindling  supplies,  and  eggs  from  a 
nearby  French  farmer. 

Then,  just  as  Margaret  Sheldon 
started  mixing  the  first  dough,  the 
Army's  tent  blew  down.  Undaunted, 
the  girls  kept  working,  standing  in 
the  rain.  The  first  doughnuts  were 
patted  out  by  hand,  but  soon  an  or- 
dinary wine  bottle  substituted  as  roll- 
ing pin.  They  had  no  doughnut  cut- 
ter, but  used  a  knife  to  cut  the  dough 
into  strips,  then  twisted  them  into 
crullers. 

Helen  Purviance  coaxed  the  wood 
fire  in  the  low,  potbellied  stove  to 
keep  it  at  an  even  heat  for  frying 
doughnuts.  Because  it  was  back- 
breaking  to  lean  over  the  low  fire, 
she  spent  most  of  the  time  kneeling 
in  front  of  the  stove. 

"I  was  literally  on  my  knees,"  she 
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said,  "when  those  first  doughnuts 
were  fried,  seven  at  a  time,  in  a  small 
fry  pan."  She  went  on  to  add,  "There 
was  also  a  prayer  in  my  heart  that 
somehow  this  home  touch  would  do 
more  for  those  who  ate  the  dough- 
nuts than  satisfy  a  physical  hunger." 

Soon  the  luscious  fragrance  of 
frying  doughnuts  drew  the  homesick 
soldiers  to  the  hut;  and  they  lined 
up  in  the  rain,  waiting  for  a  taste. 

Private  Zuber,  one  of  the  first  in 
line,  grinned  as  he  bit  into  a  big,  fat, 
sugary  doughnut  and  said,  "If  this 
is  war,  let  it  continue." 

ALTHOUGH  they  worked  until 
late  that  night,  only  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  doughnuts  were  served 
that  first  day.  The  number  was  dou- 
bled the  next  day,  and  in  time,  when 
fully  equipped  to  do  the  job,  the 
girls  fried  from  twenty-five  hundred 
to  nine  thousand  daily,  as  did  other 
lassies  along  the  front  line  trenches. 

After  several  soldiers  asked,  "Can't 
you  make  a  doughnut  with  a  hole  in 
it?"  Ensign  Purviance  had  an  elderly 
French  blacksmith  fix  a  doughnut 
cutter  by  fastening  the  top  of  a  con- 
densed milk  can  and  camphor-ice 
tube  to  a  wooden  block.  All  sorts  of 
other  improvisations  were  used  after 
that  such  as  the  lid  from  a  baking 
powder  can  or  a  lamp  chimney  to 
cut  the  doughnut,  with  the  top  of  a 
coffee  percolator  to  make  the  hole. 

The  soldiers  cheered  the  "dough- 
nuts with  holes"  and  adopted  them 
as  their  favorite  food.  Before  long, 
the  Army  lassies  were  being  referred 
to  as  "doughnut  girls,"  and  even 
when  they  cooked  other  things, 
doughnuts  were  most  in  demand. 


Two  Salvation  Army  lassies  bring  a  touch  of  home  by  serving  homemade 
doughnuts  and  coffee  to  the  soldiers  in  the  trenches. 


Brigadier  Stella  Young,  now  re- 
tired and  living  in  Old  Orchard 
Beach,  Me.,  remembers  when  she 
and  another  girl  were  in  the  Toul 
sector  on  the  Metz  front. 

"We  opened  the  hut  each  morning 
at  seven,"  she  said.  "Some  of  the 
boys  cleaned  it,  and  by  nine  o'clock 
we  commenced  to  serve  cocoa  and 
coffee,  to  fry  doughnuts  and  to  cook 
all  sorts  of  things.  On  a  typical  day, 
in  addition  to  frying  twenty-five  hun- 
dred doughnuts,  we  would  bake 
eight  dozen  cupcakes,  make  fifty  pies, 


fry  eight  hundred  pancakes  and  brew 
two  hundred  twenty-five  gallons  of 
coffee.  And  while  every  crumb  was 
eaten,  boys  were  always  asking, 
'Any  more  doughnuts?' " 

It  was  while  stationed  in  this  sec- 
tor that  Stella  turned  away  from  the 
doughnut  pan  one  day  just  a  second 
before  shrapnel  ripped  through  the 
pan. 

Another  doughnut  girl,  who  served 
most  of  her  nineteen  months  overseas 
in  front-line  trenches,  admitted, 
"When  we  were  close  to  action,  we 
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Salvation  Army  lassies  made  thousands  of  doughnuts  in  improvised  kitchens 
in  France  to  serve  to  the  boys  "Over  There." 


were  scared  a  little,  but  we  didn't 
really  worry."  She  recalled  nights 
like  the  one  in  Neuf  Maison,  where 
the  Army  hut  was  in  a  barn  "full  of 
holes,"  and  one  night  they  watched 
more  than  thirty-five  bombs  drop 
around  them. 

The  girls  often  lived  in  billets  air- 
conditioned  by  shell  holes  and  grew 
accustomed  to  waking  with  snow  on 
their  beds  and  the  covers  frozen  stiff. 

When  the  Armistice  was  signed, 
the  doughnut  girls  in  Sanzy  cele- 
brated by  making  more  doughnuts 
than  usual,  and  took  them  by  truck 
to  No  Man's  Land.  An  officer  guided 
them  safely  through  the  hidden 
mines  and  grenades  to  the  "dough- 
boys." In  other  areas  the  same  thing 
was  happening. 
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DEATH  was  a  familiar  sight  to 
the  doughnut  girls.  During  a 
major  engagement  the  lassies  often 
worked  in  field  hospitals,  and  soldiers 
who  had  died  during  the  previous 
twenty-four  hours  were  buried  each 
afternoon. 

The  ever-present  danger  of  death 
was  perhaps  one  reason  so  many 
men  attended  nightly  vesper  services 
in  the  Army  huts.  Another  doughnut 
girl  recalled:  "Long  before  the  sched- 
uled hour,  every  seat  was  filled,  with 
men  standing.  Everyone  tried  to  ig- 
nore the  distant  rumble  of  heavy 
artillery  and  the  squealing  of  trench 
rats.  When  shells  whistled  overhead, 
each  tugged  surreptitiously  at  his  gas 
mask  but  never  missed  a  note  in 
singing." 


One  night,  shortly  before  zero  hour 
for  the  St.  Mihiel  drive,  Joe  Jolly, 
a  frightened  eighteen-year-old-boy, 
told  her  on  the  way  out  of  the  hut 
that  he  had  been  on  the  verge  of 
going  AWOL.  "But  when  I  heard 
you  read  from  the  Bible,  'Be  ye 
strong,  and  of  a  good  courage,'  I 
changed  my  mind,"  he  said.  "Thank 
God  for  tonight.  It  made  a  soldier 
out  of  me." 

In  huts  all  along  the  front  lines, 
men  often  knelt  at  an  improvised 
altar  and  expressed  their  greatest 
need.  Helen  Purviance,  now  a  retired 
Lt.-Colonel  living  in  Florida,  saw 
her  prayers  answered  hundreds  of 
times.  She  treasures  the  memory  of 
the  night  Private  Zuber  turned  his 
life  over  to  God. 

The  Salvation  Army  hut  became 
home  to  the  doughboys.  They  asked 
the  doughnut  girls  to  sew  on  but- 
tons, to  mend  their  clothes,  some- 
times even  to  alter  their  uniforms. 
Lonesome  boys  came  to  be  cheered 
up;  others  came  to  share  good  news 
from  back  home. 

They  brought  wild  berries  they 
had  picked  and  asked  the  girls  to 
make  strawberry  shortcake.  Or 
brought  in  eggs,  to  be  fried  "like 
Mom  does."  Or  when  going  into 
action,  left  valuables  to  be  sent  home, 
"in  case  I  don't  come  back." 

Through  the  years,  the  story  of 
the  Army  doughnut  has  been  passed 
from  father  to  son,  winning  lasting 
friends  for  the  Salvation  Army. 

Irving  S.  Cobb  in  an  article  titled 
"Angels  in  Tin  Helmets"  told  how  he 
watched  doughnut  girls  in  an  impro- 
vised kitchen  in  a  stable  in  North- 
east   France,    cook    and    serve    for 


thirty-six  hours  all  the  food  a  regi- 
ment of  volunteer  infantrymen,  newly 
landed  in  France,  had  to  eat. 

He  said,  "When  I  saw  their  poor, 
red,  swollen  hands  and  their  tousled 
hair  blowing  across  their  wind- 
beaten,  frosted,  peaked  faces,  and 
their  mud-covered,  shabby  blouses,  I 
wondered  what  sort  of  impression 
they  had  made  on  the  minds  of  those 
boys  of  ours.  I  decided  to  find  out." 

He  chose  a  freckle-faced,  red- 
headed buck  private  from  a  little 
town  in  Texas  to  ask,  "Son,  when  you 
.  .  .  saw  that  Salvation  Army  sis- 
ter ...  ,  how  did  she  look  to  you?" 

The  boy  answered,  "Mister,  she 
looked  to  me  like  an  angel  straight 
from  God.  Honest,  I  believe  that  is 
the  prettiest  woman  I  ever  seen  in  my 
life." 

To  the  soldiers  from  World  War  I, 
the  doughnut  girls  will  always  be  a 
symbol  of  love  and  service.  The 
Army  never  intended  to  put  a  halo  on 
the  doughnut — nor  on  the  girls  who 
cooked  and  served  them.  The  dough- 
nut girls  were  only  doing  what  Sal- 
vationists everywhere  try  to  do — 
meet  a  need  at  the  point  of  need. 

Today  the  Army  lassie  visits  in 
vets  hospitals,  serves  in  USO  clubs, 
or  may  be  working  with  youth — in 
camps,  at  community  centers.  Or  she 
may  be  helping  the  unwed  mother, 
the  homeless  man,  the  alcoholic,  the 
broken  family,  the  lonely  aging.  And 
she  still  serves  doughnuts  and  coffee 
to  hungry,  tired  men  and  women  at 
fires,  floods,  and  other  disaster  scenes. 
These  present-day  services  tend  to 
keep  the  doughnut  halo  from  getting 
tarnished. 

■  ■ 
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T>ust 


By  Carlton  Jackson 


The  dusty  road  from  Lilac  is  a  part  of  the  world-system  of 
roads,  just  as  Moses  Wilson  is  part  of  all  mankind 


THE  road  is  long,  yet  short,  de- 
pending on  who  uses  it  and  how. 
It  leads  to  numerous  adventures  be- 
cause if  any  other  road  in  the  country 
is  to  be  traversed  from  Lilac,  this 
one  has  to  be  first.  Strange  to  think 
that  this  road  contributed  to  the 
unity  of  all  roads  everywhere  in  the 
country.  Even  in  the  middle  of  the 
twentieth  century  it  has  scraggy 
bushes  growing  on  its  sides  and  into 
its  mid-section,  with  large  rocks 
strewn  along  its  center  and  side, 
and  with  great  gullies  left  by  wash- 
ing rains.  So  it  is  hard  to  visualize 
this  road  as  a  part  of  all  other  roads, 
yet  it  is,  to  be  sure.  It  is  only  that 
most  of  the  travelers  never  apprehend 
its  universality. 

It  is  primarily  a  dirt  road,  stifling  in 
its  summertime  dust.  Red  rock 
abounds  upon  its  surface,  because 
that  hard  but  brittle  substance  is  the 
only  thing  used  to  improve  it.  But 
the  red  rock  has  never  been  enough. 
The  rain  washes  it  away,  so  Nature 
is  blamed  for  the  failures.  For  most 
of  its  travelers,  too,  this  is  the  only 
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road  they  have  ever  known.  What 
then  is  to  stop  them  from  believing 
that  not  only  is  this  road  as  good  as 
any  other,  but  that  it  is  superior? 

WALKING  down  that  road 
leading  to  Lilac  on  any  given 
Saturday  is  old  Moses  Wilson.  He 
is  a  poor,  proud,  independent  farmer, 
a  descendant  of  slaves  and  share- 
croppers. He  is  old  and  bent  and 
weary-looking.  His  clothes  are  those 
of  the  dirt  farmer:  dirty,  frayed  over- 
alls, and  a  sweaty,  greasy,  oversized 
straw  hat.  His  eyes  squint  in  the  ter- 
rific heat  of  the  Alabama  sun.  He 
appears  to  be  as  much  a  part  of  the 
landscape  as  the  trees  along  the  way. 
To  omit  him  from  the  scene  would 
be  to  impair  Nature  herself. 

As  he  plods  down  that  road,  Moses 
watches  the  dust  jump  up  between 
the  toes  of  his  bare  feet.  Sometimes 
he  deliberately  stamps  into  the  stuff 
just  so  an  extra  big  amount  will  ex- 
plode through  his  foot  and  go  waft- 
ing through  the  air  and  disappear  in 
thin  wisps  to  become  a  part  of  the 


atmosphere  and  then  settle  back  to 
earth.  Moses  reflects  that  life  is  some- 
times like  the  whiff  of  dust:  always 
getting  back  to  its  starting  place 
after  a  time  of  running  through  the 
air  and  affecting  things. 


Moses  talks  aloud  to  himself  these 
days.  After  all,  he  is  seventy-five 
years  old,  and  he  should  be  able  to 
take  some  liberties.  Anyone  close 
enough  to  distinguish  his  words 
would  probably  call  him  mad  or  at 
least  a  "little  funny ."  But  Old  Moses 
is  neither.  He  just  can't  stop  remem- 
bering, that's  all. 

If  the  listener  is  close  enough  on 
this  Saturday,  he  will  hear  Moses 
talking  to  Mr.  Garland. 

Yessuh,  he  would  pick  the  cotton 
fer  him.  He  knew  good  and  well 
that  Mr.  Garland  was  up  agin  it  this 
yar,  what  with  being  stove  up  most 
of  the  time.  But  Mr.  Garland  ought 
not  to  worry  none.  Moses  and  his 
younguns  would  be  in  that  -field  to- 
morrow at  sunrise  and  they  would 
pick  all  get  out  out  of  that  thar  cot- 
ton.  Yessir,  they  sure  would. 

A  noble  undertaking,  the  listener 
will  perhaps  think,  this  aiding  a  fel- 
low in  distress.  It  only  goes  to  prove 
that  good  relations  exist  between 
black  and  white  around  Lilac.  The 
rest  of  the  country  may  be  in  tur- 
moil over  the  Social  Justice  Revolu- 
tion, but  not  Lilac,  no  certainly  not 
Lilac.  This  is  doubly  shown  by  Old 
Moses'  conversation. 

He  would  always  prod  his  children 
on  and  on.  They  hadda  work  harder 
than  that!  They  hadda  get  this  here 
cotton  out  by  dark.  Couldn't  Orvis 
go  no  faster?  Mr.  Garland  was  up 
agin  it,  and  they  hadda  hurry  before 
bad  weather  set  in.  .  .  . 

And  then  they  were  finished.  All 
picked  now.  Mr.  Garland's  crop  was 
saved.  Work  was  done.  They  were 
exhausted,  dead  and  bone-tired.  No, 
no!  They  didn't  want  no  money  for 
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it.  They  just  wanted  to  be  good 
neighbors.  That  was  all.  Moses  was 
sure  Mr.  Garland  would  help  them 
if  they  ever  needed  it. 

AND  now  the  dust  from  the  road 
keeps  mushrooming  upward 
around  the  old  and  battered  and  bent 
figure  of  Moses  Wilson.  His  feeble 
eyes  scan  as  well  as  they  can  that 
cotton  field  along  the  road  where  so 
many  years  before  he  and  his  chil- 
dren saved  Mr.  Garland's  crop.  He 
keeps  a  steady  pace  toward  Lilac, 
and  after  a  time,  the  listener,  if  close 
enough,  can  hear  Moses  resume  his 
talk,  this  time  with  great  flourishes 
and  desperate  gestures. 

Oh,  Lord,  Mr.  Garland  hadda 
come  fast  and  help  him.  His  boy 
Orvis  was  coming  home  in  the  buck- 
board  and  the  mule  got  scared  by 
some  quails  flying  up  and  it  run  away 
and  he  couldn't  stop  it  and  the  wagon 
hit  a  hole  in  the  road  and  turned  over 
and  now  his  boy  Orvis  was  pinned 
under  it.  He  was  in  bad  pain  and 
Mr.  Garland  hadda  come  and  help 
Moses  get  that  wagon  off  of  Orvis. 

Old  Moses  stops  now  and  he  glares 
at  that  hateful  spot  on  the  road.  His 
mumblings  are  incoherent.  Finally, 
he  speaks  in  a  loud  bewildered  voice. 

Moses  ought  to  hold  on  now,  Mr. 
Garland  just  didn't  understand  what 
he  meant.  But  Moses  ought  not  to 
worry  none,  Mr.  Garland  will  get  to 
Orvis  in  plenty  of  time.  Moses  ought 
to  know  that.  Mr.  Garland  will  just 
go  over  and  get  Dr.  Crowell  to  see 
what  he  can  do  about  it.  So  Old 
Moses  shouldn't  worry  a  bit.  Mr. 
Garland  wants  to  help  him  because 
he  remembers  that  time  when  Moses 


and  his  younguns  picked  his  cotton 
for  him — that  year  he  was  stove  up 
and  couldn't  work. 

Moses  stops  his  haranguing  and 
resumes  his  trudging.  He  comes  to  a 
graveyard.  He  stops  and  stares  for 
many  long  minutes,  with  memories 
flooding  into  his  emaciated  body. 
Here  lie  his  old  grandmammy  and 
grandpappy.  They  had  been  born 
slaves  and  even  after  they  were  freed 
they  didn't  know  how  to  act  like 
free  people,  because  they  had  gone 
right  back  to  the  old  plantation  and 
worked  out  the  rest  of  their  lives 
for  the  master.  Maybe  it  just  takes  a 
long  time  for  a  body  to  get  used  to 
being  free,  says  Moses  as  he  turns 
his  head  from  his  grandparents' 
graves. 

Now  he  gazes  at  two  other  graves 
— those  of  his  momma  and  daddy. 
They  had  been  born  slaves,  but  spent 
most  of  their  lives  as  tenant  farmers. 
The  years  had  passed  but  he  still 
missed  his  old  momma  and  daddy. 
He  could  still  hear  his  daddy  playing 
that  old  guitar  and  singing  them 
songs,  and  he  could  see  his  momma 
making  cornbread  and  his  little  sister 
eating  it  up  with  sorghum  and  getting 
it  all  over  her.  Yessir,  he  sure  did 
miss  them. 

His  eyes  now  move  to  two  other 
graves  which  are  not  in  such  bad 
condition  as  the  others. 

He  knew  that  Orvis  would  not 
have  to  worry  now  about  nobody 
not  coming.  Because  he  was  in  a 
place  where  people  help  all  the  time. 
It  want  Mr.  Garland's  and  Dr. 
CrowelTs  fault.  Moses  knew  that 
now.  It  was  just  that  he  was  so  ex- 
cited and  worried  that  day  that  he 
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couldn't  tell  them  exactly  what  had 
happened,  and  they  just  didn't  know 
how  serious  Orvis's  hurt  was.  If  they 
had,  they'd  have  come  a  running.  He 
knew  for  sure  they  would  have. 

Orvis's  momma  grieved  and 
grieved  when  he  went  away.  She 
said  it  was  all  the  fault  of  that  there 
Jacob  Garland  and  Jameson  Crowell, 
and  for  a  time,  Moses  nearly  believed 
her.  Oh,  he  remembered  how  he 
felt.  He  shouted  out  that  them  white 
people  just  want  gonna  get  away 
with  it,  that  he  was  gonna  go  bust 
some  white  skulls.  He  was  full  of 
hate  and  vengeance  and  he  wanted 
satisfaction. 

But  then,  he  just  changed  his 
mind,  that's  all,  and  he  didn't  even 
know  how  he  did  it.  Maybe  it  was 


just  remembering  something  he  had 
heard  once  about  "This  too  will  pass." 
He  tried  to  tell  his  old  woman,  Ju- 
liana, that  it  weren't  no  use  bearing 
grudges  agin  nobody,  that  that  ain't 
within  the  true  province  of  man,  but 
she  just  grieved  and  grieved  and 
there  was  nothing  he  could  do  to  ease 
her.  So  she  just  up  and  died,  out  of  a 
broke  heart  as  much  as  anything  else. 

NOW,  suddenly  a  breeze  stirs  over 
Moses's  head  and  the  branches 
of  a  big  oak  come  into  motion.  The 
listener  notes  that  Moses  looks  up 
and  that  there  is  a  huge  thunderhead 
high  over  him  and  to  the  north. 
Moses  leaves  the  graveyard  and  re- 
sumes his  steady  plodding  toward 
the  town.  Still  there  is  that  dust  from 
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the  road,  still  popping  up  between 
his  toes,  still  vanishing  into  the  great 
expanse  of  free  air,  and  still  settling 
back  to  earth. 

When  he  gets  within  the  limits  of 
the  town,  his  pace  takes  a  painful 
turn  because  of  the  concrete.  He  is 
not  used  to  sidewalks  and  paved 
streets.  The  great  heat  from  the  sun 
produces  misery  on  the  bottom  of  his 
feet,  which  can  stand  the  piercing  of 
cockleburs  but  not  the  stabbing  heat 
of  sun-baked  asphalt.  He  limps  on 
until  he  comes  within  view  of  the 
town  square.  This  is  Saturday  so  all 
the  farmers  are  here.  They,  too,  seem 
.old  and  bent  and  weary  and  they, 
too,  wear  the  clothes  of  the  dirt 
farmer:  dirty,  frayed  overalls,  and 
sweaty,  greasy,  oversized  straw  hats. 
They  sit  on  benches  and  chew  tobac- 
co and  let  the  drippings  dribble 
down  their  faces.  They  are  talking 
about  their  crops  and  how  the 
weather  is  so  terribly  hot  that  they 
don't  know  whether  or  not  they  can 
get  any  more  work  done.  Most  of 
them  are  barefoot,  just  like  Moses, 
and  they  are  talking  and  doing  about 
the  same  things  that  Moses  would 
if  he  were  sitting  on  one  of  the 
benches. 

He  heads  toward  a  bench  in  his 
section  of  the  square. 

"Hi  there,  Old  Mose,  how're  you?" 

Moses  is  surprised. 

"Well,  bless  my  soul  if  it  ain't  Mr. 
Garland.  I  ain't  seed  you  in  a  long 
time!  How  you  been  keeping  your- 
self? Everything  all  right  with  you, 
I  hope.  And  I  declare!  My  old  eyes  is 
sure  gettin'  weak  becuz  I  didn't  even 
recognize  that  fellow  with  you. 
Heidy,    Dr.    Crowell.    How    in    the 
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world  are  you?  You  been  keeping 
well?" 

"We're  just  fine  Old  Mose  and 
hope  you  are  too.  Man,  ain't  this 
weather  hot?  I  don't  think  I  ever  saw 
the  heat  so  bad.  You  holding  up  in  it 
all  right,  are  you?" 

"Yessir,  I  am.  And  you  sure  are 
right.  It's  awful  hot.  But  it  do  appear 
from  all  the  dust  flying  that  we're  in 
for  a  storm." 

After  sitting  a  spell,  Moses  trudges 
on  from  the  square  and  he  buys 
enough  groceries  to  last  until  yet 
another  Saturday.  He  spends  some 
time  watching  youngsters  play  mum- 
bletypeg  on  a  piece  of  dirt  still  un- 
touched by  concrete.  He  then  shuffles 
back  toward  the  road,  now  to  go  up 
it,  the  long  yet  short  road  leading  to 
numerous  adventures,  the  road  which 
even  in  the  middle  of  the  twentieth 
century  has  scraggy  bushes  grow- 
ing on  its  sides.  And  there  is  once 
again  the  dust,  exploding  through 
his  feet,  wafting  through  the  air, 
disappearing  in  thin  wisps,  settling 
to  earth  again.  ■  ■ 


"Don't  worry,  dear;  we  learned  to  eat 
anything    while    on    survival    training." 


"tyou  Ale  Afot  the  Qi*di  One!" 


By  Charles  R.  Posey 


A  YOUNG  man  of  twenty  was 
getting  out  of  the  service.  He 
had  been  accepted  for  college  in  the 
Fall.  He  had  made  many  plans  for 
the  future,  including  marriage.  In  a 
routine  X-ray  a  shadow  appeared. 
Tuberculosis  was  the  tentative  di- 
agnosis. He  was  placed  in  isolation. 
During  this  period,  he  began  to  re- 
evaluate his  plans.  In  the  quiet  of 
the  hospital  room,  he  had  a  chance 
to  think. 

The  hospital  chaplain  glanced  at 
the  admission  card.  "Transfer  from 
Korea.  Admitted  at  2005  hours  last 
night"  he  read  to  himself.  "Nurse, 
what  room  is  this  man  staying  in?" 
"11B"  "How's  he  doing?"  "Fine," 
she  replied,  "but  a  little  restless.  He 
might  enjoy  a  visit." 

As  the  chaplain  put  on  a  mask  and 
gown,  he  noticed  the  soldier  was 
watching  him  carefully.  He  asked, 
"Who  are  you?"  and  quickly  hid  a 
magazine  he  was  holding.  "I'm  the 
chaplain." 


Young  Man  With  a  Problem 

Suddenly,  the  patient  surged  with 
emotion.  His  thoughts  and  feelings 
broke  through  like  roaring  water 
over  a  dam.  "Why  did  this  happen 
to  me?  It  isn't  fair.  I'm  young  .  .  . 
my  whole  life  is  ahead  of  me.  I  have 
never  hurt  anyone.  Why  did  God  let 
this  happen?"  He  expressed  his  feel- 
ing that  he  was  the  only  one  who  had 
ever  wrestled  with  a  battle  like  this. 
He  had  never  shared  his  deepest 
feelings  about  life  with  anyone  be- 
fore. 

"What's  the  use  of  all  this  any- 
way, chaplain?  We  spend  half  our 
life  growing  and  getting  an  educa- 
tion. No  matter  what  we  do  or  how 
hard  we  work,  most  of  our  getting 
ahead  in  life  depends  on  the  breaks. 
Just  look  at  me.  Because  of  this 
'bug'  I'm  caged  like  an  animal.  I 
feel  like  an  outcast.  Life  seems  like 
one  pointiess  whirl." 

"You  sound  like  the  Book  of  Eccle- 
siastes.  'Vanity,  vanity,  all  is  vanity.' 


Chaplain  Posey  is  at  Tachikawa  AB,  Japan. 
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Or  like  Dr.  Faustus  who  had  studied 
in  every  field  of  the  university.  He, 
too,  decided  that  life  was  pointless/' 

"Yeah,  IVe  heard  of  him.  He  made 
a  pact  with  the  devil,   didn't  he?" 

"Goethe,  the  German,  wrote  a 
drama  on  this  theme.  It  seems  the 
devil  agreed  to  take  him  to  a  wine 
cellar,  to  a  witches'  orgy  and  even 
promised  him  Margaret,  the  most 
beautiful  girl  in  the  world  for  his 
mistress. 

"Margaret  gave  powders  to  her 
mother  so  Faust  could  slip  into  her 
bed  at  night.  The  first  part  ends  in 
tragedy  with  Faust  deserting  her 
while  she  accidentally  poisoned  her 
mother  and  later  drowned  her  child. 
The  end  came  in  prison  with  her 
death.  Faust  came  to  her  deathbed 
too  late. 

"In  his  struggle  over  his  guilt, 
Faust  became  concerned  about  the 
struggling  peasants  in  the  marsh- 
lands. He  lost  part  of  his  guilt  and 
grief  in  serving  others.  The  climax 
came  as  Beatrice,  the  heavenly  Mar- 
garet, pleaded  his  redemption. 

"The  Christian  life  has  always 
offered  a  meaning  to  life  through 
service  to  others.  From  the  dawn  of 
time,  men  and  women  have  struggled 
with  the  question  of  the  meaning  of 
life  and  have  sought  ways  to  serve 
God.  Jesus  answered  this  question  in 
the  parable  of  the  last  judgment.  'As 
you  did  it  to  one  of  the  least  of 
these  my  brethren,  you  did  it  to  me.'  " 

"I  don't  know  if  that  is  enough  for 
me.  I  have  always  figured  if  I  could 
live  a  little  and  have  some  fun  and 
excitement  that  it  would  be  enough. 
Of  course  if  any  of  my  buddies 
needed  a  buck,  I  would  give  it  to 
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them.    I   just   don't   know   if   it   all 
makes  sense  or  not.  I  guess  I  would 
be  willing  to  read  Faust  and  see  if 
it  explains  anything  for  me." 
"I'll  get  it  for  you." 

"Is  God  Punishing  Me?" 

On  another  afternoon,  the  patient 
asked  a  point-blank  question  of  the 
chaplain.  "Is  God  punishing  me  for 
what  I  did  in  Korea?"  It  would  have 
been  easy  to  answer  yes  or  no.  The 
chaplain  could  have  gone  on  to  ex- 
plain that  God  is  not  directly  respon- 
sible for  the  boy's  illness,  but  that  a 
disease  germ,  or  a  sheer  accident  was 
the  cause.  However,  the  chaplain 
did  not  give  him  an  answer  because 
he  had  learned  that  a  suffering  per- 
son must  find  the  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion for  himself. 

"What  do  you  think?"  "I  just  don't 
know.  I  don't  know.  I  went  to  Sunday 
school  and  church  when  I  was  grow- 
ing up.  They  made  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  right  and  wrong  seem  so  easy. 
Then  I  went  to  high  school  and  got 
in  with  a  rough  gang.  Everyone 
seemed  to  have  a  good  time.  I  had 
such  strong  sexual  feelings  I  couldn't 
resist  temptation.  It  just  drove  me 
crazy.  Nobody  has  gone  through  the 
experience  I  have  had."  He  felt  that 
the  church  only  said,  "Thou  shalt 
not."  Why  didn't  it  show  a  deeper 
understanding  of  the  struggle?  Then 
the  chaplain  and  the  patient  read  to- 
gether the  story  of  David  and  Bath- 
sheba.  David's  desire  for  Bathsheba 
was  irresistible.  He  tried  to  cover  up 
the  seduction  by  bringing  the  hus- 
band back  from  the  front  line  of 
battle.  Although  he  was  king,  David 
could  not  escape  from  his  guilt.  It 


was  only  through  repentance  and  res- 
toration that  he  found  "a  clean 
heart." 

The  young  man  was  not  sure 
whether  or  not  he  was  being 
punished  by  this  illness,  but  he  did 
begin  to  realize  that  others  did  un- 
derstand his  inner  struggle.  As  a 
result  of  his  illness,  he  had  been  con- 
fronted with  many  realities  of  life 
that  he  had  ignored. 

Truly  great  literature  and  music 
aid  in  understanding  the  overwhelm- 
ing problems  of  sexual  desire  and 
suffering.  Because  of  a  mutual  in- 
terest in  music,  the  chaplain  brought 
to  the  patient  some  good  classical 
and  religious  records.  The  Red  Cross 
graciously  provided  a  phonograph. 
One  record  which  captured  the  serv- 
iceman's attention  was  the  Pilgrim's 
Chorus  from  Tannhauser  by  Wagner. 
The  chaplain  told  him  the  story  be- 
hind the  opera  from  which  this  selec- 
tion was  taken.  Tannhauser,  like  the 
young  man,  had  lived  a  passionate 
life.  After  living  with  Venus,  "Tann- 
hauser" began  to  ask  for  more  of  life. 
The  quest  finally  took  him  to  the 
church  where  he  found  redemption. 
This  piece  had  expressed  the  deliver- 
ance that  the  soldier  was  beginning 
to  feel. 

As  the  patient  expressed  his  resent- 
ment toward  the  church  and  God,  he 
began  to  feel  a  release  that  was  not 
possible  before.  The  chaplain  did  not 
argue  with  him,  nor  did  he  try  to 
defend  God  and  his  church.  This 
draining  of  bitterness  began  to  break 
down  the  barrier  that  the  young  man 
had  built  up  to  justify  himself.  As 
the  wall  came  down,  God's  love  and 
healing  power  was  able  to  flow  in. 


Young  Man  Becomes  a  New  Person 
The  prison  of  the  hospital  room 
changed  into  a  place  for  meditation 
and  study.  The  young  man's  change 
in  disposition  was  noticed  by  doctor 
and  nurse  alike.  He  began  to  co- 
operate more  in  the  treatment  and 
tests. 

All  the  tests  were  inconclusive. 
The  final  test  was  a  biopsy  and 
surgery.  By  this  time,  he  could  be- 
lieve in  God  again,  but  he  was  hav- 
ing periods  of  depression.  He  talked 
about  this  depression  that  had  fol- 
lowed his  initial  feelings  of  forgive- 
ness. He  said  that  he  felt  a  periodic 
despair  that  almost  caused  him  to 
give  up. 

Before  his  surgery,  the  young  man 
and  the  chaplain  talked  awhile  about 
the  depressions  that  can  come  from 
physical  illness.  How  a  man  can  feel 
weak  and  empty  when  his  body  is 
combating  an  invader.  Then  the 
chaplain  suggested  that  he  and  the 
patient  read  the  Twenty-second 
Psalm.  There  they  came  upon  the 
prayer  Jesus  used  on  the  cross:  "My 
God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  for- 
saken me?"  The  chaplain  pointed  out 
that  in  his  teaching  Jesus  never  did 
explain  why  we  suffer,  but  he  did 
experience  suffering  to  show  us  that 
God  understands.  Christ  was  in 
deepest  despair  when  he  quoted  this 
psalm.  As  the  chaplain  and  the  pa- 
tient read  further  in  the  psalm,  they 
came  upon 

In  thee  our  fathers  trusted; 

they  trusted,  and  thou  didst  de- 
liver them. 

To  thee  they  cried,  and  were  saved 
.  .  .  (Ps.  22:4-5a). 
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The  chaplain  pointed  out  that  on  the 
cross  Jesus  said,  "Father  into  thy 
hands  I  commit  my  spirit"  (Lk.  23: 
46).  In  other  words,  Jesus  felt  de- 
spair, but  this  was  overcome  by  his 
confidence  and  trust  in  God. 

Late  the  next  day,  the  chaplain 
went  by  the  room.  He  sensed  that 
something  had  changed  when  the 
isolation  sign  was  down  and  gowns 
were  not  by  the  door. 


"Come  on  in,  chaplain!  I'm  all 
right!"  he  exclaimed.  "It  was  just  a 
fungus;  I  can  leave  the  hospital  soon; 
I  can  go  to  college  this  Fall  and  get 
married.  Can  we  have  a  prayer  of 
thanksgiving?  Not  just  because  I'm 
going  to  be  well  soon,  but  because 
I  have  gained  a  new  understanding 
of  life.  I  am  a  new  person  because 
Christ  has  given  me  new  life." 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  winner  of  the  contest  to  write  the  best  ending  to  the  story, 
"The  Killer"  by  Glenn  Asquith  which  appeared  in  the  July,  1965,  issue 
of  THE  LINK  was 
Jay  Stewart 
Hq.  GADS,  Box  247 
APO  New  York  09677 
Congratulations  to  him. 

A  number  of  interesting  endings  were  sent  in;  and  we  appreciate 
all  who  participated  in  this  writing  workshop. 

We  find  it  impossible  to  republish  the  story  and  the  ending  for  lack 
of  space.  But  we  are  writing  to  each  participant  and  thanking  him  and 
telling  him  of  the  winner. 


C^£2a, 


HASSaBACH 
"Where  do  they  hold  this  rat  race  they're  always  talking  about?" 
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King  of  Bowlers 


BOWLING  has  slowly  become  one  of  the  most  popular  sports  in  this 
country.  One  gentleman  responsible  for  the  growth  of  this  indoor 
sport  is  a  man  by  the  name  of  Ned  Day.  His  record  as  a  ball  roller  is 
listed  in  the  histories  of  bowling  like  Babe  Ruth  is  listed  in  baseball. 

Ned  was  born  in  West  Allis,  Wisconsin.  While  in  high  school  he 
was  a  natural  athlete,  winning  letters  in  swimming,  football,  and  track. 
He  was  scouted  by  college  scouts  and  was  offered  a  scholarship  to  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  But  fate  has  a  funny  way  of  stepping  into  a 
man's  future  pathways. 

While  still  at  high  school,  Ned  one  day  wandered  by  a  bowling 
alley,  heard  the  balls  and  pins  smacking  against  each  other  and  the 
cheers  of  the  fans.  Curious  to  know  what  was  going  on,  he  went  in. 
Harry  Ganzel,  world-famous  bowler,  was  playing.  Ned  stopped  to 
watch  and  was  fortunate  to  see  a  perfect  300-game  bowled  by  Ganzel. 
The  cheers  that  accompanied  this  feat  stirred  young  Day  and  he  de- 
cided this  was  the  sport  for  him.  He  went  back  the  next  day,  and 
under  Ganzel's  eye  managed  to  bowl  only  a  miserable  63.  However, 
constant  practice  and  tutoring  paid  off  and  it  wasn't  long  before  the 
young  fellow  reached  the  top  in  bowling. 

Some  twenty  years  later  Ned  had  copped  the  world's  match  cham- 
pionship five  times,  a  record  which  hasn't  been  beaten  by  anyone  to 
date.  He  played  against  the  best  bowlers  in  America  and  the  world. 
To  make  the  game  interesting,  he  posted  a  $5,000  check  against  any 
challenger  who  could  muster  up  the  courage  to  take  him  on  and  beat 
him.  There  were  no  challengers.  This  proved  one  thing — that  Ned 
Day  was  the  world's  greatest  bowler.  Like  any  other  sportsman,  he 
didn't  reach  the  top  quickly — it  took  time.  He  finished  fourth  in  his 
first  national  meet,  hitting  the  sport  headlines  with  one  perfect  300. 
He  set  a  world's  record  of  1,393  pins  for  five  games  and  2,671  for 
ten  games.  For  a  ten-year  period,  he  had  an  average  of  202  in  American 
Congress  meets. 

He  was  the  first  bowler  ever  to  hold  three  match  titles  at  the  same 
time.  In  his  career  he  bowled  twenty-seven  perfect  games  and  was 
twice  chosen  "Bowler  of  the  year."  Like  Ruth,  Dempsey,  Thorp,  and 
the  others  in  the  Golden  Era  of  Sports,  he  earned  the  right  to  be  in- 
cluded with  these  giants.  — Mario  DeMarco 
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During   5-hour  ride   on   "iron   horse" 
from  Taegu  to  Osan,  Chaplain  Utley 
.  finds  time  to  study  for  sermons. 


Circuit 

Chaplain 

Meets 

the 

People 

By  Richard  S.  Davis 


Chaplain  Utley,  about  whom  Air- 
man Davis  writes,  is  no  longer 
in  Korea  having  been  reassigned 
to  Lackland  AFB,  Tex.  However, 
the  work  goes  on  and  he  is 
typical  of  many  site  chaplains 


A  PUBLIC  relations  man,  mes- 
senger, porter  and  Air  Force 
chaplain,  all  in  one,  is  Korea's  answer 
to  the  circuit  preacher  of  colonial 
times. 

Assigned  to  the  314th  Air  Division 
as  a  "circuit  chaplain,"  Captain 
Vernard  T.  Utley  is  constantly  on 
the  move  visiting  various  small  Air 
Force  detachments  throughout  Korea. 
Chaplain  Utley's  circuit  includes 
Kangnung,  Cheju  Do,  P-Y-Do  and 
Taegu  Air  Fields.  He  visits  each  site 
once  a  month  for  four  to  six  days. 

Despite    the    hectic    schedule    to 
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which  a  circuit  chaplain  must  adhere 
and  the  numerous  problems  encoun- 
tered, the  chaplain  finds  his  work 
most  fascinating.  He  emphasizes,  "I 
really  enjoy  being  a  site  chaplain.  I 
work  with  a  smaller  number  of  men 
and  it  is  a  much  closer  relationship." 

Of  all  the  chaplains,  the  site  chap- 
lain must  be  the  most  flexible.  Denied 
the  advantages  of  a  chapel  at  three 
of  the  four  sites,  he  uses  what  is 
available/At  P-Y-Do  he  preaches  in 
the  library,  at  Cheju  Do  in  the 
theater  and  his  "chapel"  at  Kangnung 
is  the  recreation  building.  The  only 
detachment  on  his  circuit  having  a 
chapel  is  Taegu. 

He  lacks  an  office  at  all  four  sites 
but  sees  no  need  for  one:  "The  Lord 
met  the  people  where  they  were  and 
I  do  likewise.  I  go  where  the  men 
are.  My  office  is  the  snack  bar,  dining 
hall  and  the  NCO  club." 


Chaplain  Utley  preaches  a  Sunday  evening  service  at  nearby  ROKAF  chapel 
during  his  regular  monthly  visit  to  Taegu  AB. 


At  each  of  the  detachments  he 
spends  many  hours  in  these  places, 
making  himself  available,  in  an  at- 
tempt to  help  the  "troops"  with  their 
financial,  marital,  moral,  and  morale 
problems.  In  his  discussion  with  them 
over  a  cup  of  coffee  he  also  strives 
to  give  them  spiritual  guidance. 

Because  of  his  constant  availability 
and  informality,  the  men  have  come 
to  know  him  and  he  has  won  their 
confidence.  His  geniality  has  re- 
moved the  would-be  barrier  and 
many  problems  that  might  have  gone 
unsaid  are  now  brought  out  in  the 
open  and  solutions  found. 

The  circuit  rider's  "flying  horse" 
became  ill  during  a  recent  visit  to 
Taegu.  Possessing  good  horse  sense, 
the  chaplain  rode  an  older,  slower 
horse  along  the  rails  for  five  hours 


before  arriving  at  Osan — not  allow- 
ing himself  to  get  behind  schedule. 

Since  the  detachments  are  too 
small  to  maintain  choirs,  local 
Korean  church  choirs  provide  the 
music  for  the  services  at  all  of  the 
sites  except  Taegu,  where  the  music 
is  furnished  by  the  Erioni  Chip 
Orphanage  choir.  The  organist  is  also 
from  the  detachment-sponsored  or- 
phanage and  plays  a  field  organ. 

At  Taegu,  the  only  site  with  de- 
pendents, he  visits  the  families  on 
Sunday  afternoon  in  an  effort  to  lend 
a  helping  hand  and  be  of  assistance. 
The  approximately  thirty  Air  Force 
families  assigned  to  Taegu  live  at 
Camp  Walker,  which  is  seven  miles 
from  the  Taegu  site,  so  many  of  them 
consequently  attend  church  services 
at  Camp  Henry,  which  is  only  two 
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Chaplain  Utley  spends  considerable 
time  at  the  NCO  Open  Mess,  snack 
bar,  and  dining  hall.  Here  the  chaplain 
is  playing  shuffleboard  with  T/Sgt 
Jerry  L.  Bowman,  secretary  of  the 
Taegu  NCO  Open  Mess.  Chaplain 
Utley  "goes  where  the  men  are." 


T/Sgt  Jack  Metcalf  and  his  family 
entertain  the  chaplain  for  dinner  dur- 
ing his  visit  to  Taegu.  L-R:  Dale, 
Nancy,  Chaplain  Utley,  and  Sergeant 
Metcalf. 


miles  from  the  housing  area.  But  the 
chaplain  calls  on  them  "making  him- 
self available." 

When  visiting  Taegu,  he  preaches 
Sunday  evening  in  the  nearby 
ROKAF  chapel.  During  a  recent  trip 
there,  his  sermon  concerned  the  birth 
of  Christ,  as  he  wouldn't  be  return- 
ing until  after  the  Christmas  season. 
While  at  the  other  sites,  he  visits  the 
missionaries  and  local  Korean  pas- 
tors. By  developing  an  understanding 
of  the  local  areas  and  people,  he  is 
able  to  help  others  learn  of  Christ. 

"He's  a  bundle  of  energy.  He  is  so 
absorbed  in  his  work  that  he  refuses 
to  take  any  time  off.  He  comes  to 
Osan  only  one  day  a  week,  picks  up 
his  mail,  repacks  his  bags  and  takes 
off  for  the  next  site,"  said  Chaplain 
(Lt.  Col.)  John  H.  K.  Miller,  6134th 
Support  Wing  chaplain,  in  describ- 
ing Chaplain  Utley's  zeal. 

The  people  at  the  detachments 
look  forward  to  his  arrival.  After  tak- 
ing a  recent  ten-day  leave,  he  was 
two  weeks  late  to  one  of  the  sites 


and  he  was  constantly  asked,  "Where 
have  you  been?" 

The  men  at  the  sites  know  that 
Chaplain  Utley  does  not  possess  the 
"holier  than  thou"  attitude  and  ac- 
cept him  as  a  friend  who  knows  God 
and  can  reveal  him  to  them. 

The  circuit  rider,  like  in  the  days 
of  old,  is  a  messenger.  Being  a  daily 
bulletin  of  sorts,  Chaplain  Utley 
brings  the  men  at  the  detachments 
news  of  policy  changes  from  head- 
quarters at  Osan. 

A  circuit  chaplain  must  possess  the 
wisdom  of  Solomon.  He  is  asked 
questions  concerning  regulations,  Air 
Force  Aid  Society  requirements,  Red 
Cross  policies  and  many  more.  If  he 
is  unable  to  answer  the  questions, 
he  finds  out  the  answer  as  quickly  as 
possible  and  relays  the  information 
to  the  person  involved. 

The  pace  of  a  circuit  chaplain  is 
rapid  (here  today  and  gone  tomor- 
row). The  demands  are  many.  But 
Chaplain  Utley  finds  his  work  very 
rewarding  and  far  from  dull.      ■  ■ 


HASSELBACH 

"Couldn't  we  feed  them  just  a  little?" 
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Decision  and  Testing 

By  Lawrence  P.  Fitzgerald 


THE  very  first  verse  of  Mark's  Gospel  is  really  its  title:  "The  begin- 
ning of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God."  Not  the  begin- 
ning of  Jesus'  life  but  the  beginning  of  the  gospel:  the  good  news,  the 
story — God's  story— of  man's  salvation  from  sin. 

To  be  sure,  the  historical  figure  of  Jesus  Christ  (Jesus,  his  personal 
name;  Christ,  his  divine  title — the  Messiah)  was  the  key  which  opened 
the  door  to  the  meaning  of  this  gospel.  In  him  men  found  the  long- 
looked-for  Messiah  and  the  very  Son  of  God. 

Indeed,  the  incarnation — when  God  became  man  in  the  person  of 
Jesus  Christ — the  world  entered  upon  a  new  era.  We  sometimes  ask 
why  this  event  took  place  when  it  did — around  4  B.C.  Paul  answered 
this  question  by  saying  that  Jesus  came  in  the  fullness  of  time.  "But 
when  the  time  had  fully  come,  God  sent  forth  his  Son"  (Gal.  4:4).  It 
was  the  age  for  Jesus  to  come.  There  was  a  ready-made  language  for 
the  gospel — the  Koine  Greek.  Roman  roads  were  extensive  and  well- 
built  so  messengers  could  carry  the  gospel  to  the  far  corners  of  the 
earth.  And  a  Savior  was  never  more  needed,  for  it  was  a  time  of  doubt 
and  moral  decay  and  expectancy — the  people  of  Israel  were  looking 
for  a  redeemer. 

"Here  is  the  One  you  are  looking  for!"  writes  Mark.  He  has  come — 
the  Lord  has  come! 

Mark  plunges  into  his  story  immediately  like  a  diver  who  jumps 
head-first  into  the  water  not  timidly  testing  the  water  with  his  feet. 
A  key  word  is  straightway,  or  as  Margaret  Applegarth  translates  it: 
"Right  here;  right  now."  See,  for  example,  what  we  are  given  in  the 
first  thirteen  verses  of  Mark:  We  are  introduced  to  the  forerunner 
(Mk.  1:1-8);  we  see  Jesus  baptized — decision  day  comes  (Mk.  1:9- 
11);  and  the  battle  with  the  Devil  is  joined — the  testing  time  arrives 
(Mk.  1:12-13). 
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Second  chapter  in  the  study  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark 


John  the  Baptist 

Christianity  goes  back  not  only  to  Jesus  but  to  John  the  Baptist.  The 
king  had  a  herald,  an  announcer,  one  who  prepared  the  way  for  his 
coming.  Note  what  Mark  tells  us  about  the  Baptist: 

1.  He  was  the  forerunner.  The  writer  cites  a  passage  from  the 
prophet  Isaiah  which  spoke  of  one  who  would  prepare  the  way  for 
the  Messiah  (Isa.  40:3;  Mk.  1:2-3).  Wm.  Barclay  compares  the  work 
of  the  forerunner  to  the  telephone  operator  who  seeks  to  connect  the 
caller  with  the  person  she  is  trying  to  reach.  "Im  trying  to  connect 
you!"  So  John  the  Baptist  was  trying  to  connect  seeking  persons  with 
the  Messiah! 

2.  He  was  a  prophet.  For  three  hundred  years  the  prophet's  voice 
had  been  silent.  But  now  it  was  heard  again  through  John.  This  bold, 
fiery  man  came  thundering  in  the  desert  the  judgments  of  God.  Ac- 
tually, John  belonged  to  two  eras — the  prophetic  and  that  of  the 
kingdom  of  God. 

3.  He  was  rugged.  John  lived  an  outdoor  life;  his  body  was  tanned 
by  the  sun  and  wind  of  the  desert.  But  he  was  not  only  rugged  physi- 
cally, he  was  rugged  in  character,  a  man  of  integrity  who  hated  all 
sham  and  hypocrisy.  No  doubt  like  many  others  of  his  day,  he  believed 
the  world  was  fast  coming  to  an  end;  but  this  did  not  keep  him  from 
proclaiming  a  high  ethic.  He  taught:  If  you  have  two  coats,  share  one: 
if  you  have  food,  give  some  of  it  away. 

4.  He  was  a  nonconformist.  Like  Elijah — and  perhaps  even  in  imita- 
tion of  Elijah  (2  Kings  1:8) — he  dressed  in  simple  clothing,  a  garment 
woven  of  camel's  hair.  He  ate  simple  food — locusts  and  wild  honey. 
Locusts,  somewhat  similar  to  our  grasshoppers,  were  eaten  raw,  roasted 
or  cooked.  Often  they  were  preserved  by  drying.  Sometimes  they  were 
crushed  into  meal.  Honey  was  often  spread  over  them. 

John  shunned  the  rich  and  the  aristocratic  and  made  his  home  in 
the  wilderness.  But  apparently  he  was  popular  for  hundreds  of  people 
came  out  to  hear  him  preach  (Mk.  1:5). 

Today  perhaps  few  people  would  want  to  resemble  John:  he  would 
be  called  "an  oddball."  Yet  we  can  imitate  his  strength  of  character 
without  becoming  a  recluse.  Actually,  there  are  times  when  we  need 
to  be  oddballs — for  example,  when  others  are  sliding  down  the  tobog- 
gan hill  of  moral  delinquency;  when  others  are  violating  the  laws  of 
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God;  when  others  are  saying,  "God  is  dead;  forget  him." 

5.  He  was  a  voice.  On  first  thought,  there  is  something  pathetic 
about  being  just  a  voice — a  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness.  But  that 
voice  of  John  was  a  powerful  voice.  It  was  a  voice  of  judgment.  He 
rebuked  tax-collectors  who  extorted  money.  He  condemned  soldiers 
guilty  of  violence.  He  reproved  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  for  their  false 
hearts.  And  he  did  not  hesitate  to  censure  the  tetrarch  Herod  Antipas 
when  he  unlawfully  married  his  brother  Philip's  wife.  For  this  direct 
preaching,  John  eventually  lost  his  life.  To  all  the  people  he  said, 
"You  are  a  generation  of  snakes!"  Hard  words  but  remember  John's 
aim  was  to  bring  men  to  repentance. 

John's  was  also  the  voice  of  the  good  news.  Along  with  judgment 
came  mercy.  I  baptize  with  water,  said  John;  but  the  Great  One  who 
comes  after  me  will  baptize  in  the  Holy  Spirit  and  in  fire.  That  is, 
Christ  will  impart  to  every  man  the  dynamic  energy  that  will  burn  out 
the  dross  of  sin  in  his  life  and  make  him  a  new  creature. 

Once  again,  John's  was  the  voice  of  humility.  Though  rugged,  he 
was  humble.  The  Great  One  who  comes  after  me  is  so  great  I  am  not 
worthy  to  stoop  down  and  untie  his  sandals  (Mk.  1:7).  "He  must 
increase;  I  must  decrease,"  he  said. 

Decision  Day 

Jesus  and  John,  of  course,  were  cousins.  And  also  the  popularity  of 
John  the  Baptist  reached  far.  Moreover,  in  those  silent  eighteen  years 
of  Jesus'  life  as  a  carpenter  in  Nazareth,  our  Master  was  meditating 
upon  his  lif  ework.  What  was  the  special  work  to  which  God  was  calling 
him?  He  poured  over  the  sacred  rolls  in  the  synagogue  at  Nazareth. 
He  prayed  often  out  on  the  Galilean  hills. 

And  then  came  the  conviction  that  his  time  had  come.  He  must  go 
to  Judea,  to  Jordan,  to  ally  himself  with  the  cause  of  John  and  enter 
upon  his  ministry.  The  prophets  had  spoken  of  a  Messiah  to  come  who 
would  save  the  people.  Isaiah  had  spoken  of  a  servant  who  "was 
wounded  for  our  transgressions,  bruised  for  our  iniquities"  (Isa.  53:5). 

So  Jesus  walked  the  fifty  miles  from  Nazareth  to  Bethabara  where 
John  was  baptizing  in  the  river  Jordan.  Why  did  John  baptize?  The 
Jews  had  many  ritual  washings — among  them  baptism.  For  instance 
when  a  Gentile  became  a  Jew,  a  proselyte  to  the  Jewish  faith,  he  had 
to  undergo  circumcison,  he  had  to  make  sacrifice,  and  he  had  to  be 
baptized.  The  baptism  symbolized  cleansing  from  all  pollution  of  one's 
past  life.  Here  was  a  ready-made  ritual  for  John  and  so  he  asked  his 
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converts  to  be  baptized  as  a  sign  of  their  repentance  and  the  new  life 
they  were  entering  upon. 

But  if  Jesus  was  sinless  why  was  he  baptized?  The  answer  is  that 
Jesus,  first,  was  identifying  himself  with  the  movement  of  John.  This 
was  a  good  thing — to  seek  a  closer  fellowship  with  God.  Second,  he 
was  identifying  himself  with  the  sinful  human  race.  He  was  setting  an 
example.  This  is  what  men  should  do.  And  finally,  he  was  dedicating 
his  life  to  the  mission  God  has  sent  him  on!  It  was  decision  day. 

What  happened  when  Jesus  was  baptized?  What  Mark  tells  us  could 
have  come  only  originally  from  Jesus.  The  heavens  opened;  the  Spirit 
came  upon  Jesus  like  a  dove;  and  God  spoke  saying,  "Thou  art  my 
beloved  Son;  with  thee  I  am  well  pleased."  In  other  words,  Jesus  was 
equipped  for  his  mission;  and  God  approved. 

For  us,  two  significant  lessons  emerge:  First,  we  are  to  follow  Jesus 
in  baptism.  Every  man  is  called  to  repent  of  sin  and  turn  to  Christ 
and  then  follow  Jesus  in  the  beautiful  ceremony  of  baptism  and  thus 
become  identified  with  the  church. 

Second,  we  are  to  dedicate  ourselves  to  do  the  work  that  God  has 
put  us  in  the  world  to  do.  All  of  life  belongs  to  God — not  just  our 
Sundays  at  worship  but  our  week-days  at  work. 

Testing 

After  Jesus'  decision  about  his  lifework  and  his  baptism,  the  Spirit 
drove  him  immediately  into  the  wilderness  to  struggle  through  the 
meaning  of  his  commitment. 

The  visitor  to  the  Holy  Lands  today  can  stand  on  a  mound  on  the 
edge  of  Jericho  and  look  one  and  one-half  miles  across  the  Jordan  Plain 
and  see  the  traditional  mount  of  Temptation  (Quarantania).  There  it 
stands  upright,  sharp  and  forbidding;  and  it  is  surrounded  by  a  wild 
and  treeless  area.  There  Jesus  was  tested  forty  days. 

How  was  Jesus  tempted  or  tested?  (The  word  peiradzo  may  mean 
either.)  No  doubt  some  questions  like  these  came  to  his  mind:  How 
shall  I  use  this  great  power  God  has  given  me?  What  kind  of  Messiah 
will  I  be? 

Mark's  comments  are  general,  although  he  does  point  out  that  the 
struggle  was  with  Satan.  We  certainly  can  say  that  we  often  feel 
here  our  kinship  with  Jesus — for  we  struggle  fiercely  with  evil,  with 
the  devil,  with  temptation.  Satan  seeks  to  lead  us  to  live  down  to  the 
level  of  our  environment;  he  seeks  to  lead  us  away  from  the  mission 
God  has  sent  us  on. 
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Matthew  is  more  specific  in  his  account  of  the  temptation  (Mt.  4:1- 
11)  and  speaks  of  it  as  threefold.  First,  to  command  the  small  flat 
stones  to  be  made  into  bread.  Jesus  had  this  miraculous  power.  Would 
he  use  it  merely  to  satisfy  his  hunger — his  appetites?  Would  he  build 
his  kingdom  on  this  level — the  gospel  of  plenty? 

Second,  to  jump  down  from  the  pinnacle  of  the  temple.  Here  was  a 
temptation  to  thrust  himself  out  needlessly  on  the  mercy  of  God;  to 
announce  himself  as  Messiah  with  some  spectacular  stunt.  Rather  than 
take  the  slow  and  toilsome  road. 

Finally,  to  bow  down  to  Satan  and  worship  him  and  thus  receive  the 
kingdoms  of  the  world.  Here  was  the  temptation  to  push  God  into  the 
background,  to  make  Satan  first;  to  build  his  kingdom  on  the  fleeting 
material  things,  rather  than  the  eternal  things  of  the  spirit. 

Jesus  met  the  tests,  although  he  did  undergo  real  temptation.  Re- 
member that!  This  was  not  fiction  but  fact.  Mark  tells  us  he  did  not  get 
any  help  from  his  environment — it  was  a  wilderness  and  full  of  wild 
beasts,  not  pleasant  and  green  with  the  kind  of  hills  that  inspire. 
Nevertheless,  God  sent  his  angels.  God  did  not  leave  him  alone;  but 
provided  help. 

Similarly,  we  always  have  help  in  our  temptations  and  tests  as  the 
New  Testament  points  out.  Turn,  for  example,  to  1  Corinthians  10:  13: 
"God  is  faithful,  and  he  will  not  let  you  be  tempted  beyond  your 
strength,  but  with  the  temptation  will  also  provide  the  way  of  escape, 
that  you  may  be  able  to  endure  it."  A  good  rule  is:  Look  for  the  way 
of  escape! 

Also,  James  4:7b:  "Resist  the  devil  and  he  will  flee  from  you."  The 
devil  is  a  coward.  Put  up  a  real  fight  and  he  will  run  away! 

We  should  not  make  the  mistake  of  thinking  that  these  are  the  only 
temptations  that  Jesus  ever  faced — here  early  in  his  ministry.  No,  he 
fought  with  Satan  throughout  his  life.  He  was  tested  again  and  again. 

Many  times  you  will  feel  discouraged  and  think  the  situation  is 
hopeless  and  evil  and  darkness  will  prevail.  No.  Remember  that  this  is 
why  Jesus  came  into  the  world — to  set  men  free  from  the  thralldom  of 
the  devil  (1  Jn.  3:8).  Jesus  while  on  earth  began  his  offensive  against 
Satan;  and  at  Calvary  he  won  the  final  victory.  But  of  course  sin  is 
still  a  real  fact  and  he  continues  to  fight  it;  and  he  invites  you  and  me 
to  join  in  the  struggle. 

This  is  a  unique  battle — this  battle  with  sin — for  the  victory  has 
already  been  won.  But  we  are  invited  to  participate  in  the  struggle  and 
follow  the  conqueror — Jesus  Christ  the  Lord!  ■  ■ 
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Tom  Lincoln's  Wedding 


By  Charles  Ludwig 


Probably  no  guest  realized  he  was  attending  the  marriage  of 
the  parents  of  a  future  president  of  the  United  States 


SINCE  weddings  in  backwoods 
Kentucky  were  nearly  as  scarce 
as  schoolteachers  in  1806,  the 
frontier  guests  who  crowded  the 
Richard  Berry  log  cabin  on  Thursday, 
June  12,  were  reasonably  excited. 
The  Washington  County  Court 
which  was  in  session  even  dismissed 
for  the  day.  This,  however,  was  not 
because  of  the  importance  of  the 
bride  or  groom.  Rather,  it  was  be- 
cause the  minister,  the  best  man,  and 
the  host  were  involved  in  its  pro- 
ceedings. A  court  can't  function  with- 
out clients. 

Not  a  single  guest  realized  the 
marriage  of  Tom  Lincoln  to  Nancy 
Hanks  was  to  become  one  of  history's 
most  important  weddings.  After  all, 
Tom  and  Nancy  were  merely  neigh- 
bors. Both  were  nearly  illiterate.  And 
both  were  from  undistinguished  fam- 
ilies. Perhaps  many  of  the  guests 
were  more  interested  in  the  feast  that 
was  to  follow  than  in  the  ceremony! 

Hazel-eyed  Tom  Lincoln,  farmer, 


juryman,  soldier,  and  cabinetmaker, 
stood  five-feet-nine  and  weighed 
about  185  pounds.  His  round  face 
smiled  beneath  coarse,  crudely  cut, 
black  hair.  The  wedding  day  had 
long  been  on  his  mind  and  he  had 
carefully  prepared  for  it.  An  idea  of 
some  of  this  preparation  has  been 
left  to  us  by  store  records.  From 
these,  we  learn  that  he  bought  a 
beaver  hat  for  one  pound  and  six 
shillings  and  a  beautiful  pair  of  silk 
suspenders  for  a  dollar  and  fifty 
cents.  Then,  just  a  month  before  the 
great  day,  he  bought  "five  yards  of 
linen,"  "four  skeins  of  silk,"  "one  yard 
of  scarlet  cloth,"  "three  and  a-half 
yards  of  cassimere,"  and  one  and  a- 
quarter  of  "red  flannel." 

On  June  10,  he  and  his  friend, 
Richard  Berry,  rode  over  to  Spring- 
field, the  county-seat,  and  secured 
his  marriage  bond,  the  legal  docu- 
ment that  was  used  instead  of  a 
marriage  license  in  those  days.  For- 
tunately, we  have  a  copy  of  that 
bond: 
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An  early  home  of  Tom  and  Nancy  Lincoln  is  this  log  cabin,  possibly  the 
home  at  Elizabeth  town,  county  seat  of  Hardin  County,  Ky. 


Know  all  men  by  these  presents  that 
we,  Thomas  Lincoln  and  Richard 
Berry,  are  held  and  firmly  bound 
unto  his  Excellency  the  Governor  of 
Kentucky,  for  the  interest  and  full 
sum  of  fifty  pounds  money  to  the 
payment  of  which  well  and  truly  to 
be  made  to  the  said  Governor  and 
his  successors,  we  bind  ourselves, 
our  heirs  etc.  and  jointly  and  sev- 
erally promise  by  these  presents 
sealed  with  our  seals  and  dated  this 
10th  day  of  June,  1806.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  above  bond,  obligation, 
is  such  that  whereas  there  is  a 
marriage   shortly   intended  between 


the  above  bounded  Thomas  Lincoln 
and  Nancy  Hanks,  for  which 
arrangements  have  been  made;  now 
if  there  be  no  lawful  cause  to  ob- 
struct the  marriage,  then  this  obliga- 
tion to  be  null  and  void  or  else  to 
be  and  remain  in  full  force  and 
virtue  by  law. 

When  Tom  signed  it,  he  was  28 
years  of  age. 

THE  Berry  cabin  at  Beech  Fork 
of  Salt  River  near  Beechland  was 
selected  for  the  ceremony  for  several 
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reasons.  Probably  the  most  important 
one  was  that  it  was  in  Washington 
County  where  many  of  Tom's  rela- 
tives lived.  Another  is  that  Nancy 
had  roomed  with  some  of  the  Berry s. 
Indeed,  being  an  excellent  seam- 
stress, she  had  done  some  sewing  for 
them  and  they  were  on  extremely 
friendly  terms. 

The  one-room  cabin  stood  on  a 
grassy  knoll  in  a  clump  of  trees.  If 
the  Berry s  were  like  their  neighbors 
there  were  two  rows  of  yellow  daf- 
fodils in  the  dooryard.  At  this  time 
of  the  year,  their  blooms  were  gone. 


But  there  was  plenty  of  color  in  the 
yard,  however,  for  the  roses  were  in 
full  blossom.  As  the  people  gathered 
they  tethered  their  horses  to  the  lim- 
ber beech  branches  and  parked  their 
ox-wagons  in  their  cool  shade. 

Some  of  the  men  wore  buckskin 
breeches  and  hunting  shirts.  The 
more  fashionable  ones  were  clad  in 
freshly  scrubbed  jeans.  The  women 
were  dressed  in  homespun,  made  of 
thread  produced  on  their  own  spin- 
ning wheels.  While  earlier  guests 
waited  for  the  knot  to  be  tied,  they 
visited,  swapped  yarns,  courted,  and 


Interior  of  the  Richard  Berry  cabin  showing  cooking  facilities  where  Tom 
Lincoln  and  Nancy  Hanks  were  married.  This  cabin  has  been  reconstructed 
and  stands  within  a  brick  building  at  Harrodsburg,  Ky. 
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perhaps  even  traded  horses. 

Although  Tom  and  Nancy  were 
Baptists,  they  engaged  a  Methodist 
deacon,  Jesse  Head,  to  solemnize 
their  vows.  Just  turned  thirty-eight, 
he  rode  up  on  his  gray  mare  late  in 
the  afternoon.  A  little  early,  he 
moved  his  saddle  to  the  back  of  his 
mount  so  that  his  horse  would  not 
scald  in  the  hot,  humid  weather. 
Then  he  went  among  the  guests, 
shaking  their  hands  and  encouraging 
them  to  attend  church  services. 

While  the  fat  Negro  cook  prepared 
the  food,  another  slave  tuned  his 
fiddle  and  began  to  play  the  popular 
tunes  of  the  day:  "Turkey  in  the 
Straw";  "The  Girl  I  Left  Behind 
Me";  "Sugar  in  the  Gourd";  and  the 
"Money  Musk." 

A  person  who  had  been  present 
remembered:  "We  had  bear  meat; 
venison;  wild  turkey  and  ducks;  eggs, 
wild  and  tame;  maple  sugar  lumps 
tied  on  a  string  to  bite  off  for  coffee 
.  .  .  syrup  in  big  gourds;  peach  and 
honey;  a  sheep  barbecued  whole  over 
coals  of  wood  burned  in  a  pit,  and 
covered  with  green  boughs  to  keep 
the  juices  in." 

How  did  the  bride  appear  on  this, 
the  greatest  day  in  her  life?  Well, 
we  don't  really  know;  but  from  the 
memories  of  several  who  knew  her 
we  get  a  fairly  accurate  description. 
She  was  a  little  above  medium  height 
— perhaps  five  feet  eight — weighed 
some  135  pounds,  had  a  dark  sallow 
face,  a  high  forehead  and  had  blue- 


green  eyes  that  were  inclined  toward 
sadness.  She  was  either  twenty-two 
or  twenty-three  years  of  age.  Her 
exact  birthday  is  unknown. 

Her  wedding  outfit  was  of  linen 
and  silk  and  probably  contained  some 
of  the  "one  yard  of  scarlet  cloth" 
Tom  had  secured.  Whatever  its  de- 
sign, it  was  beautifully  made,  for 
Nancy  had  lavished  her  best  skill  on 
it. 

We  do  not  have  a  roster  of  the 
guests.  But  certainly  among  them 
was  Bathsheba  Lincoln,  Tom's 
mother;  Thomas  and  Betsy  Sparrow; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Sparrow 
(Nancy's  mother);  Mordecai  and 
Josiah  Lincoln,  Tom's  brothers;  their 
families  and  a  host  of  others. 

When  the  sun  neared  the  horizon 
Nancy  and  Tom  stood  before  the 
preacher.  Perhaps  they  faced  the 
stone  fireplace.  The  usual  questions 
were  asked.  The  usual  replies  were 
made.  Then  red-haired  Jesse  Head 
pronounced  them  man  and  wife. 

The  feast  was  served  by  candle- 
light. Tom  and  Nancy  left  soon  after- 
wards to  start  housekeeping  in 
Elizabeth  town,  the  county-seat  of 
Hardin  county. 

Tom  Lincoln  and  Nancy  Hanks 
and  Jesse  Head  are  famous  today, 
but  the  only  one  of  the  three  who 
lived  to  know  this  was  Tom.  Nancy 
died  at  thirty-five  and  Jesse  Head 
passed  away  in  1842,  long  before 
Abraham  Lincoln  had  made  his 
mark.  ■  ■ 


Success  is  like  riding  a  bicycle — either  you  keep  moving  forward  or  you  fall 
down.  .  .  .  Perhaps  you  can't  be  a  star,  but  try  not  to  be  a  cloud.  .  .  .  The 
man  who  loses  his  head  is  usually  the  last  one  to  miss  it. — Barbara  Norton. 
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Profile  in  Christian  Commitment- 


GEORGE  WILLIAMS 


By  W.  J.  Smart 


Second  in  a  series  of  biographical  studies  of  men  of  achieve- 
ment. In  this  issue,  the  story  of  George  Williams,  founder  of 
the  Y.M.C.A. 


THE  authentic  fire  of  the  Spirit 
burned  in  the  heart  of  George 
Williams  when,  as  a  very  young  shop 
assistant  in  London,  he  began  the 
Y.M.C.A.  in  his  bedroom.  Now  that 
the  Y.M.C.A.  encircles  the  globe, 
and  its  scope  far  exceeds  anything 
envisaged  by  its  founder,  it  is  chal- 
lenging to  recall  the  miracle  of  its 
growth  and  expansion  in  the  light  of 
its  origin.  The  miracle  is  one  of 
prayer,  for  the  Y.M.C.A.  began  as  a 
prayer  movement,  born  of  George's 
passion  to  win  the  young  men  with 
whom  he  associated  in  business  for 
Jesus  Christ  and  to  see  them  com- 
mitted to  active  Christian  service  in 
their  everyday  life. 

George  Williams  was  born  at  Dul- 
verton  in  Somerset,  on  October  11, 
1821.  His  father  came  of  yeoman 
stock  and  as  far  back  as  could  be 
traced  all  his  ancestors  were  sons  of 


the  soil;  George's  mother  was  a  small, 
dainty  lady,  simple,  charming  and 
philanthropic.  George  was  the 
youngest  of  eight  sons.  Their  home 
was  a  happy  one,  healthy,  vigorous, 
noisy.  George's  parents  believed  in 
good  food,  plenty  of  fresh  air,  and 
hard  work  for  their  children,  and 
were  noted  for  their  honest  dealings 
at  the  market  and  their  sturdy  com- 
mon sense. 

George  began  work  on  his  father's 
farm  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  He  lacked 
the  true  farmer's  love  of  the  land; 
nor  had  he  any  farming  aptitudes. 
His  heart  was  already  set  on  a  wider 
world,  and  his  father  and  his  brothers 
encouraged  him  to  seek  his  fortune 
in  the  town. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  his  father,  to 
whom  no  work  could  equal  that  of 
farming,  that  when  he  saw  George 
wanted  to  go  into  business  he  went 
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off  to  Bridgwater  and  apprenticed 
him  to  the  best  haberdasher  in  the 
town.  George  went  to  it  with  a  merry 
heart.  It  meant  "living-in"  with 
twenty-six  other  shop  assistants,  and 
his  work  consisted,  at  first,  in  sweep- 
ing out  the  shop  every  morning,  run- 
ning errands,  doing  odd  jobs  and 
making  himself  generally  useful. 
Very  soon  George  was  picking  up  in- 
formation about  the  goods  for  sale 
which  he  stored  partly  in  his  head 
and  partly  in  a  little  notebook 
wherein  he  also  made  comments 
about  regular  customers — their  likes, 
dislikes,  and  oddities.  With  a  whole- 
heartedness  which  characterized 
everything  he  did  in  later  life,  he 
made  up  his  mind  to  master  his 
trade;  and  his  cheerful  diligence  gave 
the  utmost  satisfaction  to  his  em- 
ployer. 

But  one  Sunday  morning  in  church 
the  service  came  to  life  for  him.  For 
the  first  time  in  his  experience  sin 
was  not  something  being  talked 
about  in  the  pulpit,  but  was  some- 
thing which  he  knew  existed  in  his 
heart.  Christ  was  not  someone  who 
got  crucified  long  ago,  but  was  some- 
one there  at  his  side  in  that  pew, 
offering  him  salvation.  George  knew 
that  he  was  being  offered  a  new  life, 
and  he  walked  away  from  the  serv- 
ice, disturbed  in  mind  and  heart  and 
knowing  that  the  moment  of  choice 
had  come;  either  he  must  give  in 
to  Christ  or  forever  fight  against  him. 
On  reaching  the  shop,  he  went  into 
a  room  at  the  back  of  the  store  where 
he  would  not  be  disturbed,  and  there 
on  his  knees  he  opened  the  door  of 
his  heart  and  asked  Christ  to  come 
in  as  his  Savior  and  Lord. 


"God  helped  me  to  yield  myself 
wholly  to  him"  he  says;  "I  cannot  de- 
scribe the  joy  and  peace  which 
flowed  into  my  soul  when  first  I  saw 
the  Lord  Jesus  had  died  for  my  sins 
and  that  they  were  all  forgiven." 

After  his  conversion  every  morning 
was  to  him  the  beginning  of  a  new 
day  in  which  to  work  and  witness 
for  his  Savior.  He  recognized  no  dis- 
tinction between  the  sacred  and 
secular;  soul-saving  and  haberdash- 
ery could  both  be  done  in  the  same 
department  and  over  the  same 
counter,  and  he  was  as  ready  to  ex- 
pound the  way  of  salvation  as  he  was 
to  recite  the  prices  of  his  master's 
commodities. 

His  apprenticeship  in  Bridgwater 
completed,  he  turned  his  face  toward 
London,  applying  for  a  post  in  Lud- 
gate  Hill.  His  prospective  employer 
at  first  dismissed  his  application  with 
the  comment  'Tve  no  place  for  him; 
he's  too  small."  But  the  decision  was 
reversed  the  next  day,  and  at  the  age 
of  twenty  George  entered  upon  his 
London  life  as  draper's  assistant  in 
the  establishment  of  Messrs.  Hitch- 
cock and  Rogers,  a  name  synonymous 
with  haberdashery  at  its  very  best. 
The  firm  employed  a  hundred  and 
forty  assistants,  who  all  lived-in. 

The  prevailing  moral  standards  of 
George's  colleagues  distressed  and 
challenged  him.  He  resolved,  very 
soon  after  he  arrived  from  Bridg- 
water, to  pray  and  work  for  conver- 
sions. Later  he  was  joined  in  prayer 
by  another  assistant,  William  Creese, 
and  later  still,  arrangements  were 
made  with  William's  roommates  for 
these  two  to  hold  prayer  meetings  in 
William's  bedroom  without  fear  of 
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interruption  or  molestation.  Soon 
other  assistants  joined  them  and  the 
numbers  grew;  the  room  became 
crowded. 

"We  had  conversion  after  conver- 
sion/' says  George.  One  of  those  con- 
verted was  Edward  Rogers,  a  man 
who  was  at  first  the  arch-enemy  of 
George's  prayer  meetings.  Rogers 
knew  that  George  and  his  associates 
were  praying  for  him,  but  he  wanted 
neither  their  religion  nor  their 
prayers,  and  in  sheer  desperation  he 
resolved  to  smash  their  meetings.  He 
invited  all  the  non-Christians  in  the 
establishment  to  join  him  in  a  "Free 
and  Easy"  in  the  adjoining  public 
house  one  Saturday  night.  Most  of 
them  accepted  the  invitation,  and 
with  boisterous  enthusiasm  they 
agreed  to  counteract  the  prayer- 
meetingites  by  holding  a  "Free  and 
Easy"  in  the  same  place  every  Sat- 
urday night.  Rogers  was  elected  Per- 
manent Chairman,  and  all  "Free  and 
Easy"  members  pledged  themselves 
to  put  a  stop  to  all  this  praying  non- 
sense. From  that  time  onward  any 
new  convert  to  the  prayer  meetings 
was  subjected  to  scathing  criticism 
and  treated  with  the  utmost  hostility 
by  Rogers'  supporters.  George's  sup- 
porters responded  by  praying  more, 
and  praying  more  especially  for  the 
conversion  of  Edward  Rogers. 

Many  weeks  passed  with  no  sign 
of  change  in  Rogers.  But  finally  he 
was  won  and  became  one  of  the  origi- 
nal twelve  founder-members  of  the 
Y.M.C.A. 

By  this  time,  the  impact  of  the 
prayer  meetings  was  being  felt 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  business. 
It  was   a   remarkable   tribute   to    a 


young  man,  very  small  of  stature, 
who  had  come  up  to  London  from 
the  West  Country  as  a  junior.  He  had 
been  used  by  God  to  change  the 
whole  moral  tone  of  a  great  business 
house  through  prayer.  And  it  should 
be  emphasized  that  these  prayer 
meetings  were  established  not  by  the 
head  of  the  firm,  but  by  its  newest 
and  most  junior  shop  assistant. 

Meanwhile,  George  was  finding 
other  outlets  on  a  Sunday  for  his  reli- 
gious zeal.  During  business  hours  in 
the  week  he  gave  his  mind,  with 
characteristic  energy  and  thorough- 
ness to  his  work,  spreading  his  faith 
by  personal  example  and  the  level 
of  his  general  conversation.  What 
spare  time  he  had  in  the  week  he  de- 
voted to  study  and  prayer.  By  the 
end  of  1843,  when  he  was  now 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  he  was  ad- 
dressing three  meetings  every  Sun- 
day, one  of  them  in  the  open  air, 
he  was  visiting  lodging  houses  and 
slums,  attending  prayer  meetings, 
and  leading  Sunday  schools.  And  it 
was  all  being  done  with  boundless 
enthusiasm  and  cheerfulness,  his 
brain  being  as  tireless  as  his  body. 

Many  people  who  knew  George  at 
this  time  felt  that  he  should  seek  or- 
dination and  so  be  free  to  devote  all 
his  time  to  evangelism. 

George  said,  No.  He  felt  that  God 
wanted  him  to  be  just  where  he  was, 
in  business  witnessing  as  a  layman 
to  laymen.  He  believed  that,  for  the 
time  being  at  any  rate,  his  mission 
field  was  London,  and  that  he  should 
devote  himself  in  particular  to  the 
150,000  young  clerks  and  shop  as- 
sistants who  were,  like  himself, 
"living-in."  George  knew  from  inside 
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experience,  that  these  young  men 
were  beset  with  grave  and  fierce 
temptations,  and  he  saw  no  reason 
why  what  had  been  accomplished  by 
the  prayer  meetings  at  Hitchcock  and 
Rogers  should  not  be  repeated  in 
other  business  establishments.  He 
felt  sure  that  two  or  three  young  men 
could  be  found  in  every  business 
house  who  would  form  a  nucleus  of 
prayer  and  fellowship,  and  his  mind 
was  on  fire  with  the  possibility  of  a 
new  evangelical  movement  extend- 
ing all  over  London. 

He  decided  to  lay  the  matter  be- 
fore his  associates.  A  special  meeting 
was  held  on  June  6,  1844,  to  consider 
the  practicability  of  an  association  of 
Christian  young  men  in  the  various 
business    houses    of    London.    The 
meeting  was  held  in  George's  bed- 
room, and  there  and  then  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  was  in 
effect,  founded.  There  were  twelve 
present— three  were  Church  of  En- 
gland, three  Baptist,  three  Congrega- 
tionalists,  and  three  Methodists.  Of 
the  twelve,  eleven  were  assistants  in 
the  employ  of  Hitchcock  and  Rogers, 
and  the  other  one,  James  Smith,  was 
the  leading  shop  assistant  of  another 
draper.  At  the  second  meeting  twelve 
young  men  were  present,  the  meet- 
ing again  being  held  in  George's  bed- 
room. 

It  was  agreed  at  this  second  meet- 
ing to  hold  weekly  assemblies,  and 
since  they  were  now  planning  to 
spread  the  association  to  other  busi- 
ness houses,  it  was  felt  advisable  to 
set  up  a  management  committee  and 
to  find  a  larger  meeting-place  than 
George's  bedroom.  A  room  was  ac- 
cordingly rented  in  a  coffee  house. 
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Two  secretaries  were  appointed — 
John  Symons  and  William  Creese — 
to  send  out  letters  announcing  the 
formation  of  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association.  When  someone 
asked,  during  the  discussion  regard- 
ing the  sending  out  of  this  letter, 
where  the  money  was  coming  from 
to  cover  expenses,  George  Williams 
showed  his  faith  and  spirit  by  bring- 
ing his  fist  down  on  the  table  with  a 
bang,  saying,  "If  this  thing  is  of 
God,  the  money  will  come." 

Very  soon  the  movement  spread. 
Within  five  months  of  the  first  meet- 
ing in  George's  bedroom,  a  meeting 
was  held  at  Radley's  Hotel  (Novem- 
ber 8,  1844)  at  which  there  were 
one  hundred  and  sixty-one  young 
men  present,  when  the  object  of  the 
Y.M.C.A.  was  once  more  defined  as 
"the  improvement  of  the  spiritual 
condition  of  young  men  employed  in 
the  drapery  and  other  trades." 

Within  ten  years  of  the  first  meet- 
ing in  George  Williams'  bedroom, 
the  Y.M.C.A.  had  become  an  inter- 
national movement.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  George  himself  felt  that 
this  could  happen,  but  he  neither 
planned  it  nor  organized  it;  his  one 
aim  was  the  immediate  and  personal 
one  of  winning  young  men  for  Jesus 
Christ. 

At  the  age  of  fifty-five,  George 
Williams  went  to  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  accompanied  by  his 
friend  Mr.  M.  H.  Hoder,  to  represent 
the  London  Y.M.C.A.  at  a  Conven- 
tion in  Toronto.  Everywhere  he 
went — and  he  traveled  many  thou- 
sands of  miles  during  this  tour — he 
was  received  with  great  jubilation, 
and  accorded  the  highest  honors. 


At  the  age  of  seventy-three  he  re- 
ceived a  Knighthood  and  later  re- 
ceived the  Freedom  of  the  City  of 
London. 

Viewing  Sir  George  Williams  in 
perspective  as  the  founder  of  a  great 
world  movement,  we  cannot  miss  the 
source  of  his  power.  He  had  a  bound- 
less faith  in  prayer  and  was  always 
urging  individuals  and  conferences 
to  pray  more. 

He  believed  that  business  men,  as 
business  men,  desperately  needed  a 
religious  faith.  He  believed  prayer 
brought  a  man  strength  for  his  com- 
mitments, and  that  God  guided  him 
and  helped  the  praying  man  in  his 
business  transactions.  He  also  be- 
lieved that  the  secret  of  smooth  run- 
ning in  a  business  house  lay  in  right 
personal  relationships  between  man- 
agement and  staff.  When  he  became 
head  of  the  firm,  he  took  a  personal 
interest  in  each  member  of  his  estab- 
lishment. If  any  man  was  confronted 
with  a  difficulty,  he  was  free  to  see 
the  head  and  talk  it  over  with  him 
in  his  office,  and  often  the  conversa- 
tion closed  with  a  prayer. 

He  looked  upon  all  life's  rewards 
as  offerings  for  God.  When  he  was 
only  a  poor  shop  assistant  in  the 
house  of  which  he  became  the  head, 
he  devoted  two-thirds  of  his  wages 
to  the  work  of  God;  and  when  he 
became  a  prosperous  merchant,  he 
gave  half  his  income  to  God  and  re- 
garded the  other  half  as  working 
capital. 

His  last  public  address  was  given 
at  the  Jubilee  of  the  World's  Alliance 
of  the  Y.M.C.A.  held  in  Paris  in 
1905.  He  was  now  eighty-three  years 
of  age,  and  very  ill.  His  doctors  and 


the  members  of  his  family  all  advised 
against  his  going,  but  his  heart  was 
set  upon  it,  and  nothing  could  dis- 
suade him.  The  celebrations  were 
moving  toward  their  close  when  Sir 
George  was  brought  to  the  platform, 
supported  on  one  side  by  his  old 
friend  Mr.  M.  H.  Hodder — with 
whom  he  had  made  his  first  tour  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada 
twenty-nine  years  before — and  on 
the  other  side  by  his  son,  Howard. 
As  he  walked  slowly  and  with  ex- 
treme difficulty  down  the  aisle  be- 
tween delegates  from  twenty-five 
different  nations,  a  great  wave  of 
emotion  swept  over  the  vast  assem- 
bly at  the  sight  of  him,  "our  beloved 
father."  As  they  neared  the  platform 
his  son  Howard  asked  him  if  he  re- 
membered what  he  intended  to  say. 
He  replied,  feebly  and  sadly,  "No,  it 
is  all  gone,  all  gone.  I  cannot  think 
of  a  word."  "And  then,"  says  E.  J. 
Hodder  Williams,  "as  he  stood  on 
the  platform  and  looked  upon  the 
representatives  of  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  to  whom  he  had  been  as  a 
Father  in  Christ,  the  old  fire,  the  old 
radiance,  came  upon  him.  A  touch  of 
color  burned  on  each  worn  cheek, 
and,  drawing  himself  erect,  with  his 
massive  head  thrown  back  and  his 
arm  upraised,  his  voice  rang  out  clear 
and  strong.  For  a  few  moments  he 
had  flung  from  him  the  heavy  bur- 
dens of  Time.  Once  more  he  was  a 
young  man.  Speaking  with  an  im- 
pressiveness  which  will  never  be  for- 
gotten, and  without  glancing  at  a 
note  or  halting  for  a  syllable,  he  ut- 
tered those  words  which  will  be 
passed  down  through  generations: 
"Young  men,  I  wish  to  say  that, 
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if  you  would  have  a  happy,  useful,  Ludgate  Hill  and  crowded  into  St. 
and  profitable  life,  give  your  hearts  Paul's  Cathedral  for  the  funeral  ser- 
to  God  while  you  are  young.  My  vice.  Memorial  services  were  held 
last  legacy — and  it  is  a  precious  one  in  Y.M.C.A's.  all  round  the  world. 
— is  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso-  His  mortal  remains  were  interred  in 
ciation.  I  leave  it  to  you,  beloved  the  Cathedral  not  far  from  the  busi- 
young  men  of  many  countries,  to  ness  house  where  he  had  spent  sixty- 
carry  on  and  extend."  five  years  of  his  life. 

He  lived  another  seven  months.  His    greatness   was   all   of   grace, 

Sir  George  died  in  his  sleep  at  the  made  possible  because  he  put  his 

age    of    eighty-four    in    November  life,  small  as  it  was,  into  the  hands 

1905.    Thousands    of    people    lined  of  God,   and  let  God  use  it.  ■  ■ 

Reprinted  with  permission  from  Profiles  of  Christian   Commitment 
by  W.  J.  Smart.  World  Publishing  Co.  1965.  $3,95. 


LIFT  UP  YOUR  HEART! 


The  doorstep  to  the  temple  of  wisdom  is  a  knowledge  of  our  own 
ignorance. — Spurgeon. 

A  Christian  is  not  one  who  is  better  than  someone  else,  but  better 
than  he  would  be  without  Christ. — Roy  L.  Smith. 

Faith  in  God  is  the  mainspring  of  great  living;  for  too  many  that 
mainspring  is  broken. — Anonymous. 

The  church's  one  goal  in  its  educational  work,  as  throughout  its 
mission,  is  to  present  the  gospel  message  of  God's  grace  in  such  a  way 
that  a  person  who  receives  it  can  make  real  decisions  about  it. — Rachel 
Henderlite. 

I  am  sick  of  all  this  talk  about  the  Golden  Rule  .  .  .  Some  of  us  have 
never  caught  original  Christianity  by  the  hem.  For  original  Christianity 
began  with  the  announcement  of  something  that  God  had  done,  some- 
thing that  God  had  given. — Samuel  Shoemaker. 

Wherever  Christians  are,  there  must  be  peace.  There  can  be  no 
hatred  or  class  struggle,  because  Christians  are  brothers  in  Christ.  Nor 
can  Christians  be  the  slaves  of  dictators,  since  their  faith  makes  them 
free  even  under  dictatorship. — Otto  Dibelius. 

I  am  a  Christian  because  Jesus  came  into  the  world.  ...  I  am  a 
Christian  because  of  the  concern  of  other  Christians.  ...  I  am  a  Chris- 
tian because  God  called  me. — David  A.  Bailey. 
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The  ]S/leaning  of  Communion 


By  Wallace  M.  Hale 


THE  Lord's  Supper  was  given  to 
us  by  Jesus  himself.  "The  Lord 
Jesus  on  the  night  when  he  was  be- 
trayed took  bread,  and  when  he  had 
given  thanks,  he  broke  it,  and  said, 
'This  is  my  body  which  is  for  you. 
Do  this  in  remembrance  of  me/  In 
the  same  way  also  the  cup,  after  sup- 
per, saying,  'This  cup  is  the  new 
covenant  in  my  blood.  Do  this,  as 
often  as  you  drink  it,  in  remembrance 
of  me/  For  as  often  as  you  eat  this 
bread  and  drink  this  cup,  you  pro- 
claim the  Lord's  death  until  he 
comes"  (1  Cor.  11:23-26). 

Origin  of  the  Lord's  Supper 

On  the  night  when  Jesus  was 
taken  prisoner  he  wanted  to  leave 
with  his  disciples  some  simple  sym- 
bolism that  would  explain  the  deep 
significance  of  his  betrayal  and 
death.  What  could  be  simpler  than  a 
religious  ceremony  involving  eating 
ordinary  bread  and  drinking  ordi- 
nary wine — staples  and  standard  diet 
for  the  average  man  of  Jesus'  day  and 


universally  found  everywhere.  He 
took  the  simplest  items  of  food  off  the 
table  and  made  them  represent  to  the 
partaker  the  noblest  and  most  signifi- 
cant act  of  faith  men  can  ever  attain. 
The  Jewish  word  for  bread  occurs 
298  times  in  the  Old  Testament.  The 
Greek  word  for  bread  is  used  98 
times  in  the  New  Testament.  For 
most  of  the  world,  to  have  sufficient 
bread  is  to  be  well  off.  Lack  of  bread 
is  an  evidence  of  starvation.  Red 
wine  was  standard  drink  in  Israel. 
Both  bread  and  wine  had  been  the 
center  of  other  Jewish  festivals  and 
were  used  at  the  table  that  night  in 
the  Upper  Room  when  Jesus  and  his 
disciples  ate  the  Passover  Supper  to- 
gether. The  Feast  of  Unleavened 
Bread  is  described  in  Exodus  12:15- 
20.  Holy  bread  is  mentioned  in  1 
Samuel  21:1-9.  It  was  to  be  eaten 
only  by  the  priests  but  Ahimelech 
seems  to  say  it  may  be  eaten  by  any- 
one who  has  undergone  ritual  purifi- 
cation. Jesus  in  the  Upper  Room  took 
bread  and  made  it  a  symbol  of  his 
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broken  body  and  it  was  to  be  eaten 
by  his  followers  in  memory  of  him. 

The  Physical  Significance 

The  bread  of  Jesus'  day  was  baked 
with  a  thick  hard  crust.  It  was  simple 
for  the  devil  to  tempt  Jesus  to  turn 
the  stones  to  bread  for  in  his  hunger 
the  stones  easily  reminded  him  of  a 
delicious  flat  cake  of  bread.  Jesus  em- 
phasized the  goodness  of  parents  by 
pointing  out  that  no  parents  when  his 
child  asked  for  bread,  would  give 
him  a  stone. 

The  wine  of  the  East  is  thick  and 
red.  It  was  almost  as  thick  and  al- 
most as  red  as  blood.  Wine  was  a 
customary  part  of  the  meal.  Every 
person  knew  of  its  resemblance  to 
human  blood  and  when  he  saw  it  in 
quantity  he  knew  it  meant  "spilt 
blood"  or  violent  death.  The  disciples 
knew  that  Jesus  was  foretelling  his 
death  at  the  hands  of  angry  and  re- 
lentless men. 

The  combination  of  the  Passover 
bread  and  wine  brought  the  Twelve 
to  the  physical  realization  that  Jesus 
was  giving  future  significance  to  his 
broken  body  and  his  shed  blood.  This 
significance  was  reenforced  by  the 
tragedy  of  the  next  few  hours  as  they 
watched  Jesus  beaten,  forced  through 
the  streets  and  finally  hanged  by  his 
arms  on  a  Roman  Cross.  They  saw 
his  body  literally  broken  and  his 
blood  shed. 

Spiritual  Significance  of  the 
Lord's  Supper 

Luke  reveals  that  Jesus'  applica- 
tion of  this  simple  physical  act  to 
the  life  of  the  disciples  was  not  a 
casual   affair.    Jesus   was   making   a 
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last  and  eternally  binding  covenant 
with  his  followers — those  who  were 
with  him  in  the  Upper  Room  and 
those  other  followers  who  would 
join  them  before  He  returns  to  this 
earth.  "This  cup  is  the  new  testa- 
ment in  my  blood,  which  is  shed  for 
you"  (Luke  22:20  KJV).  His  death 
would  mean  more  than  a  broken 
body  and  a  pool  of  shed  blood.  His 
death  would  be  God's  best  attempt  to 
show  men  the  depth  of  his  love. 
Later  when  these  same  men  and  their 
spiritual  descendants  were  to  face 
death  they  would  remember  the  shed 
blood  and  broken  body  of  Jesus  and 
would  face  death  with  a  faith  and 
composure  that  preached  the  greatest 
sermons  men  have  ever  seen.  Today 
we  see  this  same  message  for  our 
lives.  "For  God  so  loved  the  world 
that  he  gave  his  only  Son,  that  who- 
ever believes  in  him  should  not 
perish  but  have  eternal  life"  (John 
3:16). 

Our  churches  remember  Jesus' 
broken  body  and  shed  blood.  Some 
call  it  communion;  others,  the  eucha- 
rist;  still  others,  the  Lord's  Supper, 
but,  whatever  it  is  called,  the  Chris- 
tian is  confronted  with  this  blessed 
act.  Here  we  see  what  man's  sin  will 
do  even  to  God.  Here  we  see  the 
extent  to  which  God's  love  for  sinful 
man  will  go.  It  is  no  wonder  Dr. 
Henry  G.  Weston  says, 


The  Communion  is  the  highest  act 
of  worship  by  the  church.  By  it  are 
declared  all  the  distinctive  truths  of 
Christianity:  that  Christ  became 
man;  that  he  died  for  us;  that  he 
now  lives  at  the  right  hand  of  God; 
that  he   is   coming   again;   that  the 
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redeemed  and  forgiven  constitute 
the  body  of  Christ,  one  with  him  and 
with  the  Father,  living  in  him,  and 
for  him.  By  it  are  expressed  all  the 
distinctive  Christian  emotions:  peni- 
tence, faith,  peace,  love,  gratitude, 
joy.  Each  participation  in  it  is  a 
wordless  confession  of  faith's  basic 
principles. 

How  Shall  We  Take 
The  Communion? 

Paul  was  unhappy  with  the  Corin- 
thians because  they  had  abused  the 
spiritual  significance  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.  The  wealthy  brought  great 
quantities  of  food  and  wine.  They 
gorged  themselves  and  became 
drunk.  The  poor  had  nothing.  There 
was  no  love  shown  and  the  church 
was  filled  with  dissension.  He 
warned. 

Whoever,  therefore,  eats  the  bread 


or  drinks  the  cup  of  the  Lord  in  an 
unworthy  manner  will  be  guilty  of 
profaning  the  body  and  blood  of  the 
Lord.  Let  a  man  examine  himself, 
and  so  eat  of  the  bread  and  drink 
of  the  cup.  For  anyone  who  eats  and 
drinks  without  discerning  the  body 
eats  and  drinks  judgment  upon  him- 
self. 

You  and  I  must  come  to  the  Lord's 
Supper  prepared  through  examina- 
tion and  discipline.  Nothing  less  is 
worthy  of  God.  With  faith  and  hope, 
remembering  the  broken  body  and 
shed  blood  of  Jesus,  we  receive 
Christ's  unbounded  love.  Grace  flows 
into  our  hearts,  sweetens  our  spirits, 
gives  meaning  and  purpose  to  our 
fives,  lifts  up  above  our  sinful  selfish- 
ness, and  sends  us  out  into  our  world 
to  five  for  Christ,  to  witness  to  his 
saving  power,  and  to  proclaim  his 
gospel  of  love.  ■  ■ 


GOD  SPEAKS 

God  speaks  in  the  piteous  cry  of  hungry  children,  in  the  wail  of  the 
homeless. 

God  speaks  in  the  sobs  of  the  disillusioned — his  voice  echoes  through 
the  streets  in  the  hoarse  shouts  of  the  illiterate. 

God's  voice  is  in  the  drumbeat  of  the  revolutionist — it  is  in  the  cry 
of  the  downtrodden. 

God's  voice  is  in  the  poignant  cry  of  the  hurt — it  is  in  the  clamor  of 
the  crowd  for  justice. 

God's  voice  is  in  the  heartbreak  of  the  bereaved — the  lonely,  the 
neglected,  and  the  despairing. — Beulah  G.  Squires  in  The  Christian. 


Subscription  for  Mother 

We  are  just  finishing  up  an  overseas  tour  in  Orleans,  France.  While  here  I  have 
"discovered"  your  fine  magazine  in  our  chapel.  There  have  been  many  inspirational 
articles  every  month  for  me  and  my  family  so  I  am  asking  you  to  send  a  year's 
subscription  to  my  mother.  She  teaches  a  women's  Bible  class,  and  I  believe 
THE  LINK  will  aid  her  in  her  weekly  preparation  for  the  lesson. 

—Mrs.  Emmett  W.  Bowers,  SMA  Maison  Forte,  APO,  New  York  09052. 
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A  Zribute  for  Mr*  Wong 

By  Dan  Ross 


IT  was  one  of  New  York's  most 
dimly-lighted  and  highly  expen- 
sive night  clubs.  Famed  Bombay  art 
dealer  Mei  Wong  sat  uneasily  on  the 
edge  of  his  chair  in  the  crowded  East 
Side  entertainment  spot.  Not  only 
was  he  thousands  of  miles  from  his 
headquarters  in  India  but  because  of 
his  reputation  as  an  amateur  in  crimi- 
nal investigation  he  found  himself  in- 
volved in  a  spy  chase. 

The     young     man     who'd     been 
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wheedling  soft  blue  notes  from  a 
trumpet  on  the  small  satin-curtained 
stage  of  the  night  club  finished  and 
bowed  off  to  a  tremendous  round  of 
applause  from  the  patrons  in  the 
nearly  completely  dark  room. 

"Are  you  enjoying  yourself,  Mr. 
Wong?"  The  question  was  put  to  him 
by  a  dapper  man  seated  next  to  him. 
He  was  Martin  Wolfson,  a  New  York 
dealer  in  oriental  art  treasures  and 
Mei  Wong's  host  in  the  great  city. 


The  famous  Bombay  art  dealer,  while  on  a  business  trip  to 
New  York  City,  gives  the  F.B.I,  a  helping  hand 


Mei  Wong  nodded  gravely  to  the 
well-groomed  man  with  his  fine- 
featured  face  and  graying  temples. 
"It  is  much  different  to  my  accus- 
tomed entertainment/*  he  observed, 
"and  because  of  that  stimulating." 

It  was  now  the  turn  of  the  man 
seated  on  the  right  of  the  old  Chinese 
to  speak.  He  was  a  young,  dark- 
haired  man  with  a  quiet  unassuming 
manner.  Yet  it  was  due  to  him  they 
were  all  seated  in  this  club.  John 
Turner  was  a  crack  F.B.I,  agent  and 
hearing  of  Mei  Wong's  presence  in 
New  York  had  made  it  his  business 
to  intrude  on  a  meeting  between  the 
old  art  dealer  and  Martin  Wolfson  in 
Wolfson's  office  the  previous  after- 
noon and  suggest  the  excursion. 

"Miss  Rose  San  will  be  coming  on 
stage  shortly,"  the  young  G-man 
assured  Mei  Wong.  "She  is  an  excel- 
lent singer.  But  then  youVe  heard 
her  before." 

"In  Bombay  some  years  ago,"  the 
stout  old  art  dealer  agreed. 

A  pianist  now  took  over  on  stage 
and  played  soft,  pleasant  music.  Mei 
Wong  found  his  thoughts  wandering 
far  from  the  atmosphere  of  this 
bizarre  entertainment  spot  on  this 
July  night.  His  broad  face  wore  its 
usual  placid  look  and  gave  no  hint 
to  his  troubled  mind.  His  white  linen 
suit,  while  quite  practical  for  the 
heat  of  a  New  York  evening,  left 
him  rather  chilly  in  the  cold  of  the 
club's  air-conditioning.  He  seriously 
considered  the  proposition  that  over- 
weight men  like  himself  never  suf- 


fered from  cold  and  found  it  a 
dubious  truth. 

But  most  of  all  he  wondered  at 
his  presence  in  this  place  so  out  of 
keeping  with  his  usual  haunts.  And 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  John 
Turner  had  almost  forcibly  made 
him  come  here. 

Martin  Wolfson  had  shown  polite 
annoyance  when  the  young  man  had 
insisted  on  seeing  them  the  previous 
afternoon.  And  he  had  sat  behind  his 
desk,  giving  Mei  Wong  occasional 
glances  of  bewilderment,  as  the 
F.B.I,  agent  had  told  his  story. 

"Miss  Rose  San,  whom  I'm  sure 
you  know,  from  Bombay,  is  appear- 
ing at  the  Blue  Note  in  town,"  the 
young  man  had  said,  "and  we  have 
discovered  night  club  singing  is  just 
a  sideline  with  her.  Her  real  business 
is  espionage." 

Martin  Wolfson  shrugged.  "How 
does  this  concern  us?  Mr.  Wong  and 
I  have  some  pressing  business  mat- 
ters to  discuss." 

John  Turner's  serious  young  face 
had  become  apologetic  in  expression. 
"I  hope  you  will  forgive  the  intru- 
sion," he  said.  "But  when  I  heard 
the  eminent  Mr.  Wong  was  in  New 
York  I  felt  he  might  be  able  to  help. 
Possibly  recall  some  of  Miss  San's 
associates  in  Bombay." 

"I'm  afraid  I  cannot  do  that,"  Mei 
Wong  said.  "I  met  her  only  once  and 
that  briefly  when  she  came  to  my 
studio  for  a  pendant." 

The  G-man  sighed.  "She  mingles 
with  the  crowd  from  the  U.N.  and 
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others  who  make  this  city  an  interna- 
tional metropolis.  Right  now  we 
know  she's  going  to  handle  the  trans- 
fer of  a  set  of  secret  plans  stolen  from 
a  top  defense  laboratory.  Information 
has  come  to  us  they'll  be  delivered 
to  her  tomorrow  night  at  the  club." 

"Most  interesting,"  Mei  Wong 
said,  his  plump  body  hunched  in  a 
chair  beside  Wolfson's  desk  as  he 
listened.  "But  what  has  this  to  do 
with  me?" 

John  Turner  frowned.  "Call  it  a 
hunch!"  he  said.  "But  I  have  an  idea 
it  might  help  to  have  you  on  hand  at 
'the  Blue  Note  tomorrow  night.  I'd 
appreciate  it  if  you  and  Mr.  Wolfson 
would  come  as  my  guests." 

Wolfson  had  been  against  it  at 
first  and  then,  surprisingly  as  far  as 
Mei  Wong  was  concerned,  had 
agreed  to  accompany  the  F.B.I,  man. 

John  Turner  had  left  them  in  a 
happy  mood.  "I'm  sure  neither  of 
you  men  will  regret  this  small  favor," 
he'd  said.  And  to  Wolfson,  "This 
may  be  of  benefit  to  your  country." 

SO  now  they  were  all  seated  at  the 
table  in  this  night  club  waiting 
for  Rose  San  to  come  on.  Mei  Wong 
was  still  puzzled  by  the  turn  of 
events  although  impressed  by  the 
shrewdness  of  John  Turner.  He  felt 
sure  everything  that  was  happening 
fitted  into  a  neat  plan. 

As  the  piano  player  continued,  a 
man  in  a  white  dinner  jacket  came 
over  to  John  Turner  and  whispered 
something  in  his  ear.  The  young  man 
nodded  and  replied  in  a  low  under- 
tone. Then  he  turned  to  Mei  Wong 
and  Wolfson. 

"Our  little  drama  is  taking  shape, 
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gentlemen,"  he  said.  "My  men  have 
just  apprehended  the  go-between 
who  brought  the  stolen  plans  to  Miss 
San.  They  caught  him  as  he  left. 
While  she  is  onstage  her  dressing 
room  will  be  searched  and  I  hope 
something  interesting  turns  up." 

As  he  finished  speaking  a  spotlight 
palely  lit  the  center  stage  and  singer 
Rose  San  appeared  to  a  big  ovation. 
She  bowed  demurely,  a  short,  slender 
oriental  beauty  with  an  inscrutable 
smile.  Dressed  in  a  gown  of  pure 
white  she  held  a  single  red  rose  in 
her  hand  as  she  came  forward  and 
began  her  first  in  a  series  of  songs. 

Mei  Wong  studied  the  petite  figure 
as  she  went  through  her  perform- 
ance. It  seemed  incredible  this 
charming  young  woman  was  also  a 
dangerous  female  spy.  But  he  knew 
such  things  could  well  be  in  a  topsy- 
turvy world.  The  numbers  she  sang 
were  all  popular  Western  songs  but 
she  gave  them  a  special  interpreta- 
tion. 

As  her  act  came  to  a  close  a  second 
spotlight  flooded  across  the  room  and 
moved  from  table  to  table  as  she 
serenaded  each  group  with  a  plain- 
tive love  lament.  Her  lovely  face  was 
especially  provocative  when  she 
came  to  the  table  where  Mei  Wong 
was  seated  and  in  a  gesture  of  superb 
showmanship  she  tossed  him  the 
single  rose  as  she  ended  the  snatch 
of  sentimental  song  at  his  table. 

It  won  the  instant  approval  of 
everyone  in  the  club  and  the  elderly 
old  art  dealer  felt  it  his  duty  to  rise 
and  bow  gravely  all  round.  Rose 
San  herself  joined  in  applauding  be- 
fore she  moved  on  to  the  next  table. 

John    Turner    smiled   at   the   old 


Chinese.  "It  would  appear  Miss  San 
remembered  you,"  he  said. 

Mei  Wong  waved  a  chubby  hand. 
"Merely  a  gesture." 

"But  what  a  telling  one,"  Martin 
Wolfson  laughed.  "You  are  the  hero 
of  the  evening,  Mr.  Wong." 


Mei  Wong,  anxious  to  avoid  fur- 
ther attention,  gave  his  full  concen- 
tration to  the  singer  as  she  continued 
her  round  of  the  tables.  And  when 
her  act  ended  he  applauded  as  loudly 
as  the  others. 

When  the  lights  came  up  a  little  to 
signal  a  break  in  the  entertainment^ 
he  broke  off  the  stem  of  the  rose  and 
stuck  it  in  the  lapel  of  his  white  linen 
coat.  In  the  face  of  Rose  San's  kind 
gesture  he  felt  rather  sorry  for  the 
girl  and  hoped  that  John  Turner's 
suspicions  concerning  her  would 
turn  out  to  be  ill-founded. 

AGAIN  the  man  in  the  white  din- 
ner jacket  arrived  with  a  whis- 
pered message  for  the  G-man.  This 
time  John  Turner  turned  to  Mei 
Wong  and  Martin  Wolfson  with  a 
grim  expression  on  his  young  face. 

"It  looks  as  if  Miss  San  is  too 
clever  for  us,  gentlemen,"  he  said. 
"We've  searched  her  room  thor- 
oughly and  also  any  other  possible 
hiding  place  backstage  and  no  sign 
of  the  missing  plans.  And  just  now 
one  of  our  female  operators  has  fin- 
ished checking  Miss  San  personally 
with  no  results.  Yet  we  know  the 
plans  were  delivered  to  her  here  to- 
night." 

"You  may  be  wrong,"  Martin 
Wolfson  suggested. 

John  Turner  dismissed  the  sug- 
gestion. "Not  a  chance.  Somehow 
she's  managed  to  pass  that  material 
on  to  another  agent.  The  question  is 
how." 

Mei  Wong  asked,  "Where  is  she 
now: 

"Still  being  questioned  by  my  men 
backstage,"  Turner  said  with  a  sigh. 
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"It's  merely  a  delaying  action.  We 
know  the  information  has  been  trans- 
ferred by  this  time." 

Martin  Wolfson's  sensitive  face 
showed  relief.  "In  that  case  you 
won't  need  us  any  longer." 

"I  suppose  not,"  the  F.B.I,  agent 
said  reluctantly.  "Sorry  to  have 
spoiled  one  of  your  first  evenings  in 
America,  Mr.  Wong." 

The  old  art  dealer  shrugged.  "I 
had  no  special  plans  in  any  case.  Al- 
though tomorrow  evening  I  do  hope 
to  attend  the  Shakespeare  Festival 
in  Stratford.  I  always  do  when  I'm  in 
.this  country  at  this  season." 

The  men  rose  from  the  table  and 
John  Turner  shook  the  venerable 
Chinese's  hand.  "I  hope  we  meet 
again,  Mr.  Wong." 

The  old  art  dealer  bowed.  "And  so 
do  I.  I  will  be  interested  to  hear  the 
conclusion  to  all  this." 

Martin  Wolfson  laughed  indul- 
gently. "If  there  is  any."  And  then 
turning  to  Mei  Wong  he  joked,  "I 
don't  think  that  rose  fits  your  sober 
type,  Mei  Wong.  It  is  much  more 
my  style.  If  you  don't  mind  I'll  trans- 
fer it  to  my  lapel."  And  without  wait- 
ing for  permission  the  dapper  little 
man  proceeded  to  do  so. 

There  was  no  protest  on  Mei 
Wong's  part  although  a  questioning 
look  crossed  his  broad  face.  And  he 
turned  to  John  Turner  and  asked, 
"One  interesting  point.  You  men- 
tioned stolen  papers.  But  you  did 
not  say  what  form  they  were  in." 

Turner  nodded  approval.  "A  good 
question,  Mr.  Wong.  I  didn't  tell 
you  that.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
material  has  been  reproduced  on  a 
tiny  roll  of  microfilm.  A  very  tiny 
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roll.  I'm  sure  you're  sharing  an  inter- 
esting thought  with  me."  And  he 
turned  to  study  Martin  Wolfson 
grimly. 

The  dapper  man  at  once  lost  his 
smile  and  he  quickly  reached  up  to 
his  lapel,  but  not  before  John  Turner 
had  snatched  the  red  rose  from  it. 

He  pressed  back  the  rose  petals 
and  lifted  out  a  small  circle  of  film 
for  Mei  Wong  to  see.  "Rather  a 
novel  device,  Mr.  Wong.  I  had  an 
idea  they  might  try  to  use  you  this 
way." 

The  art  dealer  stared  at  the  thor- 
oughly wilted  Martin  Wolfson.  He 
said,   "But  how  could  you  know?" 

John  Turner  smiled.  "We've  had 
Wolfson  under  surveillance  for  a 
long  time.  We've  been  waiting  for 
him  to  make  an  error  we  could  catch 
him  in.  Thanks  to  you  we  did  to- 
night." ■  ■ 
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New  Director  of  Taiwan  Service 

Edwin  W.  Medley,  a  Lutheran 
layman,  has  been  appointed  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  Taiwan  Chris- 
tian Service. — The  Interchurch 
News. 

When  it's  bedtime,  children  will  never 
admit  they  are  at  the  retirement  age. . . . 
The  time  to  make  friends  is  before  you 
need  them. — Jack  Herbert. 


General  Grant  receives  his  commission  as  lieutenant-general  from  President 
Lincoln  during  the  grim  days  of  the  Civil  War. 


President  Lincoln's  Favorite  General 


By  Maymie  R.  Krythe 


The  general  who  saved  the  Union 


IT'S  interesting  that  the  turning 
point  of  the  Civil  War  came  with 
President  Lincoln's  appointment  of 
Ulysses  S.  Grant  to  head  the  Federal 
forces.  The  officer  was  to  take  on  the 
gigantic  task  of  trying  to  defeat 
Robert  E.  Lee,  the  outstanding  gen- 
eral of  that  era. 

Also,  the  man  Grant  was  not  per- 
sonally known  to  the  Army  of  the 


Potomac,  to  Abraham  Lincoln,  or 
to  the  most  of  Washington.  Yet  he 
was  given  the  formidable  job  that 
had  "confronted  and  broken  McDow- 
ell, McClellan,  Pope,  Burnside,  and 
Hooker,  and  which  had  halted 
Meade." 

Here  was  a  man  with  a  checkered 
career,  one  who  had  been  a  failure 
in  several  ways.  Born,  in  1822,  in  a 
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log  cabin  in  Ohio,  Ulysses  received  a 
rural  school  education.  His  main  in- 
terest was  horses,  and  he  lacked  the 
business  ability  of  his  brothers.  His 
father  managed  to  secure  for  him  an 
appointment  to  the  Military  Acad- 
emy at  West  Point,  where  the  young 
men  excelled  in  mathematics  and 
horsemanship.  On  graduation,  he 
asked  to  be  assigned  to  the  mounted 
dragoons;  but  instead,  he  was  sent 
to  an  infantry  regiment  at  Jefferson 
Barracks,  St.  Louis. 

In  this  city  he  met  the  daughter 
of  a  judge,  Julia  Dent;  they  fell  in 
love;  but  because  of  parental  opposi- 
tion had  to  wait  four  years  to 
marry — when  Grant  returned,  a  hero, 
from  the  Mexican  War. 

After  marriage,  the  young  couple 
was  stationed  at  various  military 
posts;  then  Lieutenant  Grant  was 
ordered  to  California.  During  his  two 
years  on  the  West  Coast,  his  wife 
remained  in  St.  Louis.  After  receiving 
promotion  to  the  rank  of  captain,  he 
asked  for  a  transfer  to  the  East;  fail- 
ing to  receive  it,  he  resigned  his  com- 
mission. 

The  next  few  years  were  hard  ones 
for  the  Grants.  For  four  years  he 
tried  to  farm  near  St.  Louis;  he  also 
cut  wood  and  delivered  it  to  cus- 
tomers in  St.  Louis.  Because  of  ague 
and  fever,  he  had  to  give  these  jobs 
up.  For  a  time  he  tried  to  sell  real 
estate  but  was  unsuccessful.  Finally, 
his  father  gave  him  a  job  as  clerk  in 
his  store  in  Galena,  Illinois.  Here  as 
"an  obscure  clerk  of  thirty-nine,"  he 
worked  for  the  eleven  months  pre- 
ceding the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War. 

Early  in  the  summer  of  1861, 
Grant  wrote   the  War   Department 


and  offered  his  services.  One  author- 
ity states  that  this  letter,  still  unan- 
swered, can  be  seen  in  the  files  there. 

Then  he  decided  to  contact  Gen- 
eral McClellan  at  his  hotel  in  Cincin- 
nati. They  had  been  fellow  cadets  at 
West  Point;  although  he  waited  two 
days  and  sent  his  name  in  twice,  the 
General  did  not  call  him  in;  so  Grant 
took  the  train  back  to  Galena. 

Fortunately,  Governor  Yates,  of 
Illinois,  appointed  him  as  colonel  of 
a  regiment  of  Illinois  volunteers. 
Then  Grant  led  his  men  into  Mis- 
souri, won  several  battles,  captured 
Forts  Henry  and  Donelson,  and  be- 
came a  major  general  in  less  than  a 
year  after  General  McClellan  had  ig- 
nored him  in  Cincinnati. 

Following  his  brilliant  campaign 
around  Vicksburg  and  its  capture, 
Grant  received  higher  commands. 
However,  in  the  East  the  war  was 
not  progressing  in  a  satisfactory  man- 
ner. After  dealing  with  several  gen- 
erals, President  Lincoln  had  learned 
his  lesson.  Later  he  declared  that  "all 
he  wanted,  or  ever  had  wanted,  was 
someone  to  take  responsibility/'  After 
Grant's  victories  in  the  West,  Lincoln 
realized  that  Grant  was  the  man  to 
take  the  difficult  job  of  commanding 
the  Union  Army. 

Early  in  1864  Congress  passed  this 
bill: 

That  the  President  is  hereby  au- 
thorized, whenever  he  shall  deem  it 
expedient,  to  appoint,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
a  Lieutenant  General  to  be  selected 
from  those  officers  in  the  military 
service,  not  below  the  grade  of 
Major  General,  most  distinguished 
for  courage,  skill,  and  ability,  who 
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being  authorized,  under  the  direc- 
tion and  during  the  pleasure  of  the 
President  to  command  the  armies  of 
the  United  States. 


US.  Grant  was  comparatively 
•  young  to  be  given  this  signal 
honor;  but  he  had  already  proved  by 
his  invaluable  services  to  his  country 
that  he  was  worthy  of  the  trust  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  his  country- 
men put  in  him. 

As  soon  as  the  Senate  had  con- 
firmed the  President's  choice,  Secre- 
tary of  War,  Edwin  M.  Stanton  sent 
Grant  a  message,  telling  him  to  come 
to  Washington  at  once.  Strange  to 
say,  this  member  of  the  Cabinet  was 
the  only  one  who  had  ever  seen  the 
officer  personally,  as  they  had  once 
met  at  the  Louisville  railway  depot. 

This  was  Grant's  first  visit  to  the 
national  capital,  since  the  war  had 
begun.  Because  of  someone's  negli- 
gence, no  one  was  at  the  station  to 
meet  him;  however,  he  and  his  aides 
managed  to  make  their  way  to  the 
Willard  Hotel.  Here  is  a  personal  de- 
scription of  Grant — on  this  visit — as 
given  by  Perley  Moore: 

He  wore  a  plain,  undress  uniform 
and  a  felt  hat  of  the  regulation  pat- 
tern, the  sides  of  the  top  crushed 
together.  He  generally  stood  or 
walked  with  his  left  hand  in  his 
trousers  pocket  and  had  in  his  mouth 
an  unlighted  cigar,  the  end  of  which 
he  chewed  incessantly.  His  square 
cut  features,  when  at  rest,  appeared 
as  if  carved  from  mahogany,  and  his 
firmly  set  underjaw  indicating  the 
unyielding  tenacity  of  a  bull  dog, 
while  the  kind  glances  of  his  gray 


eyes  showed  that  he  possessed  softer 
traits.  .  .  . 

That  evening  President  and  Mrs. 
Lincoln  held  a  reception;  and  at 
9:30  General  Grant  reached  the 
Executive  Mansion.  There  was  much 
excitement  among  the  guests,  as  all 
were  eager  to  see  the  man  whom  the 
President  had  chosen  to  take  on  the 
concluding  campaigns.  At  once 
Abraham  Lincoln  walked  up  to  the 
officer,  and  asked,  "This  is  General 
Grant,  is  it  not?"  He  replied,  "Yes"; 
then  they  exchanged  cordial  greet- 
ings. After  this,  Grant  was  escorted 
to  the  East  Room,  where  he  had  to 
mount  a  sofa  and  shake  hands  with 
countless  persons. 

Next  day,  March  9,  1864,  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  called  his  cabinet  mem- 
bers together  to  witness  the  delivery 
of  the  commission  to  the  officer. 
Lincoln  was  in  high  spirits;  and  when 
all  were  assembled,  he  held  the 
parchment  commission  and  addressed 
Grant  as  follows: 

The  nation's  appreciation  of  what 
you  have  done,  and  its  reliance  upon 
you  for  what  remains  to  be  done,  in 
the  existing  great  struggle,  are  now 
presented  to  you  with  this  commis- 
sion constituting  you  Lieutenant 
General  of  the  Army  of  the  United 
States.  With  this  high  honor  de- 
volves upon  you  a  corresponding 
responsibility.  As  the  country  herein 
trusts  you,  so  under  God,  it  will 
sustain  you.  I  scarcely  need  to  add 
that  what  I  here  speak  for  the  nation 
goes  my  own  hearty  personal  con- 
currence. 

So  it  was  that  President  Lincoln, 
after   several  trials   and   disappoint- 
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ments  chose  his  favorite  general,  a 
man  who  was  to  prove  himself  capa- 
ble of  ending  the  long  conflict.  Here 
is  a  statement  about  him: 

The  astonishing  thing  is  that,  ex- 
cept as  a  soldier,  Grant  failed  in 
every  peaceful  work  he  undertook. 
He  never  seemed  to  have  realized 
that  in  his  native  common  sense  and 
in  his  personality  were  the  raw  ma- 
terials of  great  generalship. 


And  on  that  fateful  day,  April  9, 
1865,  at  Appomattox  Court  House 
when  he  accepted  the  surrender  of 
his  gallant  enemy,  General  Robert  E. 
Lee,  U.  S.  Grant  once  more  proved 
that  President  Lincoln  had  made  the 
right  choice,  when  as  victor,  he 
showed  greatness  of  soul  in  giving 
the  vanquished  such  favorable  terms 
of  surrender. 


Sound  O^f 


( Continued  from  page  4 ) 


THE  LINK  in  the  Pew 

One  of  our  chaplain  friends  at  the  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard,  Bremerton,  Wash- 
ington—CDR  W.  A.  Taylor,  CHC,  USN— was  kind  enough  to  send  us  a  LINK 
magazine  for  August,  1965,  which  was  left  lying  in  one  of  the  pews;  and  in  it 
were  some  comments  written  on  one  of  the  stories  in  that  issue  entitled  "Involved 
in  the  Philippines."  This  story  is  an  account  of  a  short-term  mission  in  Manila  by 
Al  and  Sue  Bennett.  Among  other  things  they  said:  "One  of  our  main  reasons  for 
wanting  to  speak  Tagalog  dialect  is  to  be  able  to  communicate  with  people  in 
our  neighborhood.  Many  of  them  do  not  speak  English.  Even  some  of  the  students 
who  attend  the  universities.  It  is  important  so  that  we  will  be  able  to  understand 
the  very  different  thought-patterns  of  the  Oriental  world.  .  .  ." 

The  sentence  "Many  of  them  do  not  speak  English"  was  crossed  out  and  in  the 
margin  was  written  the  word:  "lie."  Also  this  was  written  in:  "You  speak  slang 
English;  we  Filipinos  speak  grammer  English." 

This  is  anonymous  and  we  can't  reply.  There  is  difficulty  in  communication 
between  one  national  group  and  another.  It  seems  to  us  almost  obvious  that  the 
Filipino  people  around  the  Bennetts  (in  the  Tagalog  area)  would  speak  Tagalog; 
and  it  would  be  right  to  say  that  many  do  not  speak  English. 

Of  course,  there  is  truth  that  many  of  us  speak  a  sort  of  American  slanguage; 
whereas  foreigners  taught  our  language  often  speak  it  in  purer  form.  However, 
this  does  not  make  Dale  Whitney's  comment  "a  lie."  If  our  critic  sees  this,  we'd 
like  him  to  know  that  the  author  meant  no  slight  on  the  Filipino  people  and  their 
ability  generally  to  speak  English;  but  she  was  simply  trying  to  explain  why  Al 
and  Sue  were  eagerly  trying  to  learn  better  how  to  serve  the  Filipinos  of  the 
Tagalog  area  in  Manila. 
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BRIEF  NEWS  ITEMS 


Draft  Calls 

President  Johnson  has  announced 
an  increase  in  the  draft  calls  to  a 
monthly  total  of  35,000.  Now  for  the 
first  time  a  number  of  states  will  be- 
gin to  call  married  men,  between  the 
ages  of  19  and  26,  who  were  married 
before  August  27,  1965. 

Red  Cross  Enlarges  Program  in 
Southeast  Asia 

Heading  the  ARC  (American  Red 
Cross)  program  in  Southeast  Asia  is 
Harry  L.  McCullohs,  Jr.,  Eufaula, 
Ala.,  an  Army  veteran  of  World  War 
II  and  Korea.  Under  him  are  more 
than  40  ARC  field  staff  personnel  to 
assist  military  personnel  in  their 
welfare  needs.  Supplies  valued  at 
$300,000  (comfort  kits,  ditty  bags, 
razor  blades,  tooth  brushes,  tooth- 
paste, combs,  etc.)  were  shipped 
during  two  months. 

Elementary  school  children  have 
assembled  200,000  youth  friendship 
units  to  be  given  to  displaced  chil- 
dren in  South  Vietnam. 

This  Age 

Nearly  half  the  hospital  beds  in 
the  United  States  are  filled  by  men- 
tally-ill patients.  The  incidence  of 
alcoholism  in  this  country  is  the  sec- 
ond highest  in  the  world.  Many  of 
our  young  people,  fearful  of  being 
cheated  of  tomorrow  in  a  uncertain 
world,  find  outlets  in  holiday  riots,  in 
growing  up  as  fast  as  they  can  and 


swelling  the  numbers  of  rushing 
drivers  and  insatiable  consumers. — 
Boston  U.  News  Bureau. 

Human  Values  to  Be  Studied 

A  two-year  program  designed  to 
study,  protect  and  enrich  human 
values  in  this  age  of  computers  and 
automation  has  been  launched  by 
the  National  Council  of  Churches 
under  the  direction  of  the  NCC  Com- 
mission on  the  Church  and  Economic 
Life. 


GCC  Certificate  of  Appreciation  was 
presented  to  Lt  Doose  on  Laymen's 
Sunday,  1965,  at  the  Submarine  Memo- 
rial Chapel  for  outstanding  service  as 
general  superintendent  of  the  Sunday 
school,  chapel  usher,  etc. 
L-R:  CAPT  Max  C.  Duncan,  USN,  CO 
of  the  Submarine  Base,  Pearl  Harbor; 
LCDR  A.  L.  Dominy,  CHC,  USN;  Lt 
and  Mrs.  Doose,  who  assisted  her  hus- 
band in  the  Sunday  school  program. 


Men  participating  in  the  morning  worship  service,  Laymen's  Sunday,  1965, 
at  the  Hessen  Homburg  Chapel,  Hanau,  Ger.  Front  row,  L-R:  PFC  Len 
Bradley,  CAPT  J.  M.  Ruff,  CAPT  Bill  Bowling,  CAPT  Kersey,  SP/4  Vernon 
Whitlow,  PFC  Hansen.  Back  Row,  L-R:  1st  L.t  Melvin  Modderman,  PFC 
Peters,  Lt  Grasfeder,  1st  Lt  Snyder,  Sgt  Moseley,  Herr  Michel.  Chaplain 
(Capt)  Lester  G.  Brady  coordinated  the  worship  service. 


Vatican  Council's  Schema  on 
Non-Christians 

Among  the  statements  made  in  the 
Schema  is  this  one:  "We  cannot  call 
on  God,  if  we  refuse  to  treat  in  a 
brotherly  way  any  man,  created  as 
he  is  in  the  image  of  God."  Also,  with 
reference  to  the  Jews:  "Although  the 
Jewish  authorities  and  those  who  fol- 
lowed their  lead  pressed  for  the  death 
of  Christ  (Cf.  John  19:6),  neverthe- 
less what  happened  to  Christ  in  His 
passion  cannot  be  attributed  to  all 
Jews,  without  distinction,  then  alive, 
nor  to  the  Jews  today." 

Bishop  Reuben  H.  Mueller,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  has  commented:  "The 
news  that  the  Vatican  has  added  its 
voice  to  those  of  other  Christians 
who  have  deplored  anti-Semitism  as 
unwarranted  and  un-Christian  causes 
us  to  rejoice." 
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U.N.  Faces  7  Major  Challenges 

In  a  recent  address  to  the  U.N., 
Mrs.  Golda  Meir,  Israel's  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  declared  there 
are  seven  major  challenges  facing 
the  U.N.  today.  The  organization, 
Mrs.  Meir  said,  must  grow  in  strength 
to  the  extent  that  it  can:  1.  Halt  fight- 
ing. 2.  Firmly  reject  doctrines  of  war. 

3.  Set  in  reverse  the  present  arms 
race,  conventional  as  well  as  nuclear. 

4.  Promote  the  settlement  of  disputes 
by  peaceful  means.  5.  Help  to  liber- 
ate the  remaining  colonial  territories. 
6.  Stimulate  development  and  wel- 
fare among  the  new  nations.  7.  Safe- 
guard human  rights. 

Help  for  Women  Refugees 
In  Vietnam 

Church  World  Service  (CWS) 
has  made  an  urgent  appeal  to  Protes- 
tant church  members  in  the  U.S.  to 


give  cotton  yard  goods,  sewing 
needles  and  thread  for  the  use  of 
Vietnamese  women  refugees.  Donors 
are  asked  to  assemble  the  following 
items  in  each  gift  parcel:  3.5  yards 
of  white  cotton  cloth;  3.5  yards  of 
black  cotton  cloth;  4.5  yards  of 
printed  cotton  cloth,  sewing  needles 
and  suitable  thread.  Donors  should 
designate  that  the  parcels  are  for 
Vietnamese  refugees,  and  mail  them 
to  Church  World  Service  center  for 
processing  and  shipping.  Principal 
centers  are:  P.  O.  Box  188,  New 
Windsor,   Md.    21776;   718   Bayard 


Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  and  7307  Ard- 
more  St.,  Houston,  Texas. 


No  Lord's  Day  in  Ceylon 

On  January  1  this  year,  Sunday  in 
Ceylon  became  another  working  day. 
This  predominantly  Buddhist  coun- 
try now  schedules  holidays  for  four 
days  of  the  month  when  the  new 
phase  of  the  moon  appears.  Preced- 
ing half  days  are  also  holidays.  Un- 
der this  new  plan,  Christians  are 
given  a  two-hour  break  on  Sundays 
to  attend  their  worship  services. 


Flight  crew  and  men  of  the  37th  Engineer  Group  who  attended  the  Protestant 
Religious  Retreat  at  Berchtesgaden  in  September,  1965.  There  were  35 
Protestants  and  29  Catholics  "helicoptered  in"  during  their  respective  re- 
treats. The  men  were  enthusiastic  about  the  retreats  and  have  become  better 
soldiers,  and  some  have  become  interested  in  the  chapel  program.  Chaplain 
(Capt)  Marion  D.  Pember  is  the  Group  Chaplain  who  thought  of  combining 
practice  missions  with  transporting  the  men  of  his  group  to  the  Retreat  House. 
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FEBRUARY  comes  from  februare  which  means  "to  purify."  Lent  begins 
this  month,  Feb.  23;  and  we  take  a  new  look  at  two  of  our  great  na- 
tional heroes — George  Washington  and  Abraham  Lincoln — so  it  is  a  good 
time  to  rededicate  our  lives  to:  our  political  ideals  in  democracy;  world 
brotherhood;  but  most  of  all  to  the  Christ  of  Calvary  who  revealed  God  to  us. 
February  is  also  American  Heart  Month  and  American  Music  Month. 
Feb.  2.  Groundhog  Day.  The  tradition  is  that  if  the  groundhog  sees  his 

shadow  when  he  emerges  on  this  day,  there  will  be  six  more  weeks  of 

winter. 
Feb.  3.  Four  Chaplains  Memorial  Day.  Honoring  George  Fox,  Alexander 

Goode,  Clark  Poling,  and  John  Washington — the  four  chaplains  on  the 

S.S.  Dorchester — who  gave  their  life  belts  and  their  lives  in  sacrifice  for 

others,  off  Greenland,  this  day  in  1943. 
Feb.  5.  The  full  snow  moon. 

Feb.  6-12.  Boy  Scout  Week.  Also  National  Children's  Dental  Health  Week. 
Feb.  7.  Cherry  Blossom  Festival  begins  in  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  and  continues 

through  March  28. 
Feb.  9.  Wm.  Henry  Harrisons  birthday.  9th  President  of  the  U.S.  Born  in 

1773. 
Feb.  11-17.  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Division  of  Christian  Education,  National 

Council  of  Churches,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Feb.  12.  Abraham  Lincoln's  birthday.  1809-1865. 
Feb.  13.  Race  Relations  Sunday. 
Feb.  14.  Valentine  Day.  Celebrates  the  festival  of  two  saints  by  this  name, 

who  were  martyred  on  the  same  day  by  the  Emperor  Claudius. 
Feb.  13-20.  National  Crime  Prevention  Week. 
Feb.  20.  Universal  Day  of  Prayer  for  Students. 
Feb.  22.  George  Washington's  birthday.  1732-1799. 
Feb.  23.  Ash  Wednesday.  Lent  begins. 
Feb.  25.  World  Day  of  Prayer. 
Feb.  28.  Bachelors'  Day. 

FOR  INFORMATION:  Traditional  Anniversaries  (Selected):  1st:  paper; 
2nd:  cotton;  3rd:  leather;  5th:  wood;  10th:  tin,  aluminum;  15th:  crystal; 
20th:  china;  25th:  silver;  30th:  pearl,  35th:  coral;  40th:  ruby;  45th:  sapphire; 
50th:  gold;  55th:  emerald;  75th:  diamond. 


You  wonder  why  states  that  have  laws  prohibiting  a  lunatic  driving  a  car 
don't  enforce  them. — Anna  Herbert. 
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THROUGHOUT  this  issue  of  THE  LINK,  you  will  find  four  articles 
prepared  not  only  for  individual  reading  but  also  for  group  dis- 
cussion. Lay  leaders  will  likewise  find  these  topics  helpful. 

1.  Christ's  Claim  on  Your  Life  (page  9) 
Biblical  Material:  1  Corinthians  6:12-20 

Why  should  single,  or  unaccompanied  military  personnel,  seek  and 
maintain  a  chapel  relationship  during  a  tour  of  duty?  What  spiritual 
needs  does  a  serviceman  have — and  how  can  these  best  be  met?  Sup- 
pose someone  said,  "There's  nothing  to  do  around  this  base,"  how 
would  you  reply?  Why  does  Christ  have  a  claim  on  your  life?  What 
claim?  What  are  you  doing  about  it? 

2.  "You  Are  Not  the  First  One"  (page  23) 

Biblical  Material:  When  disaster  strikes  a  man,  what  usually  is  his 
reaction?  Why  do  human  beings  have  problems?  What  can  they  do 
about  them?  How  does  the  Christian  faith  help?  When  sickness  or 
misfortune  comes,  can  we  blame  God?  How  did  Jesus  meet  tough  situa- 
tions? 

3.  Decision  and  Testing  (page  32) 
Biblical  Material:  Mark  1:1-13 

What  does  the  word  "straightway"  tell  you  about  Mark's  Gospel? 
What  kind  of  a  man  was  John  the  Baptist?  How  did  he  differ  from 
Jesus?  Why  was  Jesus  baptized  by  John?  When  and  how  does  a  person 
make  his  decision  about  his  lifework?  What  temptations  (tests)  did 
Jesus  face  as  he  began  his  ministry?  What  tests  do  we  face?  How  can 
we  measure  up? 

4.  The  Meaning  of  the  Communion  (page  47) 
Biblical  Material:  1  Corinthians  11:17-34 

In  your  denominational  group,  what  do  you  call  the  communion? 
How  and  why  did  Jesus  give  to  his  disciples  this  ordinance?  What  does 
Paul  have  to  say  about  it?  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  cup,  the  bread? 
What  should  be  the  Christian's  attitude  as  he  takes  communion? 
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The  Comfortable  Pew  by  Pierre  Berton.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  E.  Washington  Sq., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  19105.  1965.  Paperback,  $1.95. 

This  is  a  shocking  book  written  by  a  man  who  has  left  the  church.  And  more 
amazing — the  invitation  to  write  it  came  from  a  church  group.  The  main  thesis 
of  the  book  is  that  the  church  has  failed.  He  gives  the  church  no  credit,  no  plus 
factors  at  all;  it  has  failed — period.  And  his  suggestions  for  rejuvenation  are  some- 
what as  follows:  Become  pacifists;  quit  preaching;  lower  moral  standards,  especially 
sex  standards;  get  rid  of  God;  do  away  with  church  buildings;  get  the  church 
persecuted;  and  wait  for  a  new  Messiah.  Someone  needs  to  write  a  reply — someone 
within  the  church — who  will  be  discerning  but  who  will  be  fair.  Mr.  Berton 
would  throw  out  the  baby  with  the  bath  water. — L.P.F. 

A  Traveler's  Prayer  Book  by  Fred  Cloud.  The  Upper  Room,  1908  Grand  Ave., 
Nashville,  Tenn.  37203.  1965.  $1.00. 

A  beautiful  little  book,  pocket-size,  containing  prayers  from  eighteen  countries 
written  for  the  traveler.  The  compiler  is  familiar  to  our  LINK  readers  for  he  is 
one  of  our  authors.  Military  persons,  who  perhaps  travel  more  than  any  other 
Americans,  will  find  the  booklet  very  helpful. 

Science:  U.S.A.  by  Wm.  Gilman.  The  Viking  Press,  625  Madison  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10022.  1965.  $7.95. 

An  ambitious  book  of  about  500  pages  which  tells  the  story  of  science  in  the 
U.S.A.  The  author  has  been  an  analytic  chemist,  a  newspaper  writer,  and  has 
taught  Science  Writing  at  Columbia  University.  He  practices  what  he  preaches 
and  gives  us  a  non-technical  discussion  of  what  is  going  on  today  in  science, 
research,  and  technology. 

Resistance:  France,  1940-1945  by  Blake  Ehrlich.  Little,  Brown  and  Co.,  34  Beacon 
St.,  Boston,  Mass.  02106.  $5.95. 

This  book  recounts  for  the  first  time  the  complete  story  of  the  resistance  move- 
ment in  France  during  World  War  II.  It  is  a  dramatic  and  vivid  picture  of  both 
courageous  persons  and  courageous  battle  groups  on  both  sides  of  the  conflict. 

The  Great  White  Fleet  by  Robert  A.  Hart.  Little,  Brown  and  Co.,  34  Beacon  St., 
Boston,  Mass.  02106.  1965.  $6.95. 

A  delightful  account  of  an  around-the-world  tour  of  our  sixteen  lumbering  white 
battleships  between  December  1907  and  February  1909  during  the  presidency 
of  Teddy  Roosevelt.  The  Fleet  adventured  45,000  miles  and  visited  six  continents 
to  enhance  the  prestige  of  the  U.S.A.  The  book  jacket  rightly  says:  "Our  nation's 
attempt  at  global  diplomacy  in  the  twilight  of  its  innocence,  1907-1909."  Whether 
the  attempt  won  friends  and  influenced  people  is  doubtful;  but  it  was  a  show,  an 
extraordinary  show. 
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haven't  taken  off  yet.5 
bert. 


-Anna  Her- 


"We'd  like  to  open  a  joint  account." 


On  duty  in  the  control  tower  at  an 
Army  air  field,  the  operations  officer 
received  this  message:  "Cadet  to 
tower — my  fuel  gauge  shows  empty, 
what  will  I  do?" 

The  officer,  picturing  an  inexperi- 
enced boy  trying  to  make  a  forced 
landing,  shouted  into  the  mike: 
"Now,  don't  get  excited,  where  are 
you?" 

The  cadet  answered  calmly,  Tm 
in  my  plane  on   the  flight  line.    I 


Mrs.  Potter  was  greatly  surprised 
to  learn  that  her  new  neighbor  was 
the  mother  of  thirteen  children. 

"How  in  the  world  do  you  have 
time  for  thirteen  children?"  she 
asked  in  astonishment. 

Her  neighbor  smiled. 

'Well,"  she  replied,  "when  I  had 
one  child  it  took  all  my  time.  What 
more  can  thirteen  do?" — F.  G.  Ker- 
nan. 

Child:  "Mother,  why  has  Daddy 
lost  all  his  hair?" 

Mother:  "Your  father  is  a  hard- 
working man  and  thinks  a  lot." 

Child:  "Well,  why  do  you  have  so 
much  hair?" 

Mother:  "Be  quiet  and  eat  your 
dinner." — The  Locomotive. 

"Hear  youve  been  having  trou- 
ble with  your  car.  What  happened?" 

"Well,  I  bought  a  new  carburetor 
that  saved  30  percent  on  gas,  a  new 
timer  that  saved  50  percent  on  gas, 
and  a  new  set  of  plugs  that  saved  40 
percent  on  gas." 

"So  what's  wrong  with  that?" 

"After  I'd  gone  ten  miles,  the  tank 
started  overflowing!" — L  ir  N  Maga- 
zine. 

A  Sunday  school  teacher  asked 
who  was  the  first  man.  One  little  boy 
piped  up  with  the  answer,  "Hoss." 

"No,  no,  no,"  corrected  the 
teacher,  "it  was  Adam." 

"Well,"  replied  the  boy,  "I  knew 
it  was  one  of  the  Cartwright  boys." 
— A  Parish  Paper. 
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